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BOOK IV. 
CHAPTER I. TEMPTATION. 

By the end of March Veronica arrived in 
England. The news of Sir John’s death 
and of her marriage had, of course, pre- 
ceded her thither. Telegrams and letters 
had been sent to Mr. Lane, the agent, in 
the name of the self-styled Lady Tallis 
Gale. But besides these, there had come 
to Mr. Lanea letter from Paul. The agent 
had lost no time in communicating with 
the inheritor of the late baronet’s estate 
and title. This was an elderly bachelor 
who had made a small competence in trade 


and had retired from business, and was 


living obscurely in a suburb of the large 
manufacturing town in which his life had 
been passed. Sir John had as much as 
possible ignored his plebeian connexions ; 
and without ever having set eyes on him, de- 
tested his presumptive successor. Mr. Mat- 
thew Tallis, or, as he must henceforward be 
styled, Sir Matthew Tallis Gale, had has- 
tened to London and had had a meeting 
with Mr. Lane; and Mr. Lane had seen 


| Sir Matthew’s lawyer; and they were all 


three prepared to meet and discuss matters 
with Veronica’s legal adviser. 
Mr. Frost had written to his partner, 


| stating that he should be in England on the 


twenty-fifth of March. But the fact was, 


\j that he arrived three days sooner than that 


date. And one of his first proceedings was 
to go to Mrs. Lockwood’s house in Gower- 
street. The yellow window-blinds that had 
been drawn closely down between the day of 

















Lady Wallis’s death and that of her funeral, 
were now again raised : and the front rooms 





were pervious to as much —_ as ever 
visited that side of Gower-street on a 
March afternoon. The little parlour into 
which Mr. Frost was shown, looked neat 
as ever, but, he thought, very threadbare 
and poor. The air in “it was close, though 
it was a chilly raw day. And there was a 
heavy silence in the house. 

Mrs. Lockwood entered the room with 
her noiseless, light footfall, and touched Mr. 
Frost’s outstretched hand very coldly with 
her fingers. 

For a few moments neither spoke. 
“Well, Zillah, I have got back you see,’ 
said Mr. Frost, with the slightest tne 
over-assumption of being at his ease, and 

in the superior position. 

“ Yes, you have got back, and I hope you 
bring some good news for me.’ 

“Your greeting will not turn my head 
by its cordiality.” 

” I hope you bring some good news for 
me,” repeated Mrs. “Lockwood. “I have 
waited longer than the time you mentioned. 
You said, Wait until the winter.’ We are 
now at the end of March. I have had no 
word from you directly, all this time. And 
now that I see you it is natural I should 
recal our conversation last summer.’ 

She spoke very dryly, and with more 
than her ordinary deliberation of manner. 
Mr. Frost seized on an unimportant twig 
of her discourse, so to speak, hoping thereby 
to divert her attention from the root of the 
matter. 

“You had no word from me!” he echoed, 
knitting his anxious forehead. ‘ Why, I 
begged Georgina to come and give you my 
news several times. I was busy, day and 
night. My wife was the only person to 
whom I wrote a line save on business.” 

“Your wife came here once or twice— 
not specially to see me—and she said some 
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vague word about your kind regards, and 
that affairs were going well. But, of 
course, neither you nor I can pretend to 
each other that there was any satisfaction 
in that! I daresay it was all very well as 
regards other people.” 

Mr. Frost commanded himself with an 
effort. Even whilst he repressed the rising 
temper, he told himself that it was cruelly 
hard that he should always have to be 
smooth and civil, whilst every one else 
he knew could have the satisfaction of 
lashing out when they were irritated; he 
wavered up to the instant when his lips 
began to form the words of his reply as to 
whether he should not give way and ease 
his goaded spirit at whatever cost ! 

**Well, Zillah,” he answered, “I have 
good news for you.” 

“ Thank God !” 

“ At least, I suppose it will be considered 
to be good news. At Hugh’s age I should 
have thought it so.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the widow, with a 
weary sigh. “If there can be a question 
about its goodness, your ‘good news’ is not 
good enough.” 

“ Hugh has the offer of a position which 
may be the stepping-stone to fortune. The 
directors of the Parthenope Embellishment 
Company will be happy to employ him, on 
my recommendation, for a twelvemonth 
certain. And it is a kind of employment 
which must bring him into notice. The 
salary offered is most liberal. The resi- 
dence in such a charming place as Naples 
will be——”’ 

“Tt is of no use. Not the least, Sidney,” 
interposed Mrs. Lockwood. She had not 
called him by his Christian name for 
years. And the return of the once familiar 
appellation to her tongue, was a proof of 
unwonted excitement in her. 

“No use! No use!” 

“Tt is of no use at all, if what you have 
to offer Hugh involves exile to a foreign 
country. I was in hopes that you had 
something better to tell me than that. I 
was in hopes that “ 

“Exile!” repeated Mr. Frost, impa- 
tiently interrupting her. “ What nonsense ! 
Exile to Naples! How can a woman of 
your sense talk in that way? One would 
think I was proposing to send him to 
Sierra Leone.” 

“If you were, it would not be more 
unlikely that Hugh should accept it. He 
has made up his mind to set up for himself. 
He has formed new ties, and assumed new 
responsibilities. Captain Sheardown has 














offered to try to help Hugh éo raise the 
necessary sum for the purchase of a 
business in Daneshire. If Captain Shear- 
down had the money himself I believe he 
would advance it directly. But he is not 
rich enough.” 

“Ts Hugh married?” asked Mr. Frost, 
abruptly. 

“No: but he has engaged himself to 
Maud Desmond.” 

Mr. Frost felt on the whole relieved. If 
these friends would advance the money 
that Hugh needed, it might be a reprieve for 
him, Sidney Frost. 

And then—then it was possible that the 
money might never be needed at all! 
How good that would be! What an 
excellent way out of the difficulties that 
beset him, what an admirable postpone- 
ment (not cancelling, oh no! Of course 
Hugh’s money should be paid when the 
fortune that was budding for every one 
connected with the Parthenope Embellish- 
ment Company should be full-blown) of 
the debt that weighed on him so irksomely ! 
What a deserved solace to the anxieties 
of the widowed mother whose heart was 
heavy with care and self-reproach ! 

“Engaged himself, has he ?” 

Yes.” 

“Then the family difficulties I once 
hinted at—on the score of rank, you 
know—have been got over ?” 

“ Lady Tallis, the poor woman who died 
here, was very fond of Hugh. I think 
that at first she did not quite like the idea 
of her niece’s marrying him, though. But 
she was as soft as wax, poor soul, and 
hadn’t a real ‘no’ in her. And the girl 
loves him very much.” 

A stranger might have detected no dis- 
content in Zillah’s voice or words. But 
Mr. Frost knew her well, and he was sure 
that her son’s engagement did not alto- 
gether please her. 

‘It is not so bad a match for Hugh after 
all,” said he. “It is true that I did not 
like the idea when you first spoke of this 
thing as being likely, but It might 
have been worse. Miss Desmond has very 
little—a mere pittance—but small as her 
dowry is, it may be useful to Hugh.” 

“Maud wanted to give it all to him, to 
purchase this business with. But re 

“But I suppose her trustees wouldn’t 
hear of that ?” 

* Hugh would not hear of that! He is 
resolved that every shilling she has shall be 
settled tightly on herself.” 

“ That is so like Hugh !” 
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“Now you understand that I cannot— 
certainly will not—allow my son to com- 
mence his career hampered by debt, even 
though the debt be incurred to friends 
who would not press him unduly. I have 
thought of the matter in all ways, for many 
weary days and wearier nights, and I have 
come to a fixed resolve on this point.” 

Mr. Frost sat leaning his head on his 
hand, and with his other hand twisting and 
untwisting his watch-chain. He did not 
look at Mrs. Lockwood while he spoke to 
her. 

“ Zillah, I am going to risk making you 
. harder against me than you are already,” 
he began. 

“T am harder against no one than 
against myself,” she answered: and then 
set her mouth again inflexibly after she had 
spoken. 

“T am going to risk making you harder 
against me than you are already, by con- 
fessing that my chief object in coming here 
to-day—so immediately after my arrival— 
was not Hugh’s business.” 

“That does not make me any harder 
against you. I am not hard, in order to 
please myself, Heaven knows.” 

“Have you heard anything from Mr. 
Lane lately ?” 

“ Sir John Gale’s agent? Not since the 
funeral. He undertook to let that man 
know of his wife’s death.” 

“You do not see the papers, nor hear 
much news, I suppose ?” 

“IT? No; you knowl do not.” 

‘* But I suppose you have heard that Sir 
John Tallis Gale is dead, and that Sir 
Matthew reigns in his stead ?” 

“Dead! Sir John Gale dead!” 

“You did not know it then ?” 

“Not a word, not a hint! When did 
he die ?” 

“Twelve days ago, on the tenth of 
March. And you had not heard of it? 
Miss Desmond had not been informed ?” 
said Mr. Frost, looking half-suspiciously at 
Zillah. 

“Maud has scarcely seen a soul since her 
aunt’s death. The vicar of Shipley came 
up to attend the funeral, by Lady Tallis’s 
express desire, and he and Maud have been 
shut up in the house all day, and only go 
out to take a little walk in the Regent’s- 
park in the evening. Hugh has been away 
at the Sheardowns. I expect him home to- 
morrow or the next day. And that man 
is dead? Within a week of his poor wife ! 
How strange! Poor Lady Tallis was un- 
fortunate in her death as in her life. If 











she had survived him but a day, she might 
have had it in her power to make some 
provision for Maud.’ 

* How so?” 

“Well, I suppose that man, bad as he 
was, would have bequeathed his wife some 
part of his fortune. And if he had died 
intestate, she would have been a rich 
woman. That would have been the most 
likely. Men like Sir John Gale often 
make no will at all.” 

“By an odd enough chance, I happen 
to know that this man did make a will, 
though.” 

“You?” 

** Yes ; I have seen it.” 

Zillah knew Sidney Frost well enough 
to be quite sure that in saying this he was 
not indulging in mere purposcless gossip. 
Besides, he had said that he had not come 
tv Gower-street on Hugh’s business. Was 
the business he had come upon, in any way 
connected with Sir John Gale ?—with 
Lady Tallis ?—with Maud ? 

The latter thought sent a sudden hope 
through her heart: a hope which seemed 
almost a pang. She was so unused to hopes, 
that the barest glimpse of good fortune 
which her imagination might perceive, was 
instantly followed by a movement of repres- 
sion. If a thing appeared good, then it 
was unlikely ! That was Zillah’s experi- 
ence of life at fifty odd years. 

“You have seen Sir John Gale’s will ?” 
she said, folding her small, fair hands quietly 
on the table by which she sat, and bending 
over a little towards Mr. Frost. 

“He died in Naples. I was there at the 
time. I became, through some business 
transactions, acquainted with a gentleman 
who is a great friend, and—he says—a 
relative, of the very beautiful young lady 
who was called in Naples Lady Gale.” 

“Ah, I see! He has left all his money 
to her—to that vicar’s daughter! What a 
fool I was not to think of that before! I 
might have known that the person who 
least deserved it, would get the prize !” 

Zillah would not have admitted to herself 
that she had hoped : and not having hoped, 
she could not be said to be disappointed. 
Nevertheless it was a secret feeling of dis- 
appointment that gave an extra flavour of 
bitterness to her words. 

“T have always thought you one of the 
most clear-headed women I ever knew, 
Zillah ;” said Mr. Frost, “as well as one 
of the most discreet and trustworthy; and 
I am going to prove the sincerity of my 
opinion, by telling you a strange story, on 
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the condition that you keep it strictly to 
yourself for the present.” 

“ A secret? No, no, no! For Heaven’s 
sake give me no more secrets to carry about 
with me !” 

“ This cannot bea secret long,”’ answered 
Mr. Frost. Then he told her with great 
clearness and accuracy, the story of his 
acquaintance with Barletti, of Veronica’s 
marriage on board the ship of war at Naples, 
and of the subsequent sudden death of Sir 
John Gale, and the finding of the will. 

Mrs. Lockwood listened with ever deep- 
ening attention. When he came to the 
contents of the will, she removed the hand 
which had hitherto covered her mouth, 
and let it fall on the table. 

“Was the will witnessed—duly made 
out—was it a legal document ?” she asked. 

“Tt was unimpeachably correct, and un- 
usually clear and brief.” 

“Then, Maud Desmond is a great 
heiress!” She sat very still, and spoke 
very quietly, but an unusual flush suffused 
her pale face, and the blue veins in the little 
worn hand that lay on the table swelled, 
revealing the force with which she was 
pressing it down. 

“‘T cannot tell you whether she is, or not. 
But you can tell me.” 

“TP I can tell you?” 

“ A true marriage invalidates a will: a 
false one does not. If there were still any 
breath in the body of Hilda, Lady Tallis 
Gale, at a quarter past ten o’clock on the 
morning of Tuesday, the fourth of March, 
the will is good, the second marriage 
is void, and your son’s wife is one of the 
wealthiest women in this kingdom.” 

Zillah gave a great sigh. Her hands 
dropped nervelessly into her lap, and she 
sank back in her chair staring at Mr. Frost 
in silence. 


CHAPTER II. MRS. LOCKWOOD’S MEMORY. 


Hua returned from Lowater House on 
the day after Mr. Frost’s interview with 
his mother. Mr. Levincourt was still in 
London, but intended to return home by 
the end of the week. The vicar’s consent 
to his ward’s engagement had been given 
before Lady Tallis’s illness had begun 
to display cause for immediate alarm. 
The vicar had been once to London since 
the terrible journey when he had taken 
Maud to her aunt; having been summoned 
thither by Lady Tallis’s urgent request that 
she might have an opportunity of speaking 
to him about Maud. 

“ T cannot put all that I want to say upon 





paper,” she wrote. And indeed the poor 
lady’s epistolary style did not improve 
with years. 

When the vicar arrived, in compliance 
with Lady Tallis’s entreaty, she urged him 
not to oppose the wishes of the young 
people. 

“If you do not object, Lady Tallis,” said 
Mr. Levincourt, “I suppose I cannot do 
so, either.” 

“Tt is not what Maud might have ex- 
pected, if things had been different with 
me,” thé poor lady observed. “ But what 
has the child to look to? Sir Thomas 
Delaney has eight children, six of ’em 
daughters! So it isn’t very likely he’ll do 
anything for Maudie. And you know, my 
dear friend, birth and riches don’t always 
make marriages happy. Goodness knows 
I had the first. At least poor papa always 
would be telling us that his was some of 
the best blood in Ireland—not literally, of 
course, ye understand: for the fact is, he 
suffered a martyrdom from gout all his life. 
But what did my birth do forme? Andas 
to money—well to be sure, I'd like to have 
a little more of that to do as I like with } 
But still money won’t buy the best things. 
Now at one time I had more than I knew 
what to do with—in the early days, ye know 
—but I'd a thousand million times sooner 
have my dear girl to be kind to me and be 
poor, than be as rich as a Begum withouta 
soul that cared a quarter of a straw about 
me; and that brings me round to what I 
was saying to ye, that it would be a pity to 
lose a good husband for our dear Maud, just 
for a*bit of family pride. I’ve reflected a 
good deal about it lately, my dear friend. 
And ye know good husbands don’t grow 
on every bush !” 

The vicar had no personal wish to oppose 
the engagement. He liked Hugh, and 
thought wellofhim. And, besides, there was 
another feeling in his mind which tended 
to make him favourable to the engagement. 
He had never lost the conviction that 
Maud’s mother would have been a happier 
woman as the wife of a certain poor clergy- 
man whom she loved, than it was possible 
for her to have been under any circum- 
stances of loveless prosperity. And he had 
a vague notion that in forbearing to oppose 
Maud’s love-match, he was making a kind 
of reparation for the share he had had in 
destroying her mother’s young romance in 
the days when Clara Delaney had wandered 
with him under the old trees in her Irish 
home, and dreamed her girlish dream of 
unworldly happiness. 
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Lady Tallis’s interview with the vicar had 
taken place early in December, and the 
engagement had been formally sanctioned 
before Christmas. 

“We needn’t proclaim it just yet,” said 
Lady Tallis, “until Hugh sees his way a 
little more clearly. And Maudie is quite 
young enough to wait.” 

“Dear Aunt Hilda, there is no one I 
know of to proclaim it to!” Maud had 
answered, simply and sadly. And Lady 
Tallis had acquiesced ; not without a sigh 
that the alliance of a daughter of the united 
houses of Delaney and Desmond should be, 
perforce, thus mutely inglorious. 

Hugh had, however, compounded for per- 
mission to tell his happy news to his old 
friends the Sheardowns. And Captain 
Sheardown had been moved to the offer 
of trying to assist Hugh in his project of 
raising the money for the purchase of the 
architect’s and surveyor’s business in Dane- 
shire, by the announcement that Hugh was 
to marry Maud Desmond. 

“Did your ears burn, dearest—what 
pretty little white ears they are—whilst I 
was away ?” asked Hugh on the first 
evening of his return, holding Maud’s hands 
in his, and looking down at her golden hair. 
“They ought to have been of the fieriest 
crimson, if the old saw were true: for we 
talked of you, you, you—scarcely anything 
else but you—all the time I was at Lowater.” 

“ We talked! Dear Hugh, Iam afraid you 
must have teased them with my name.” 

“No, darling: Mrs. Sheardown spoke of 
youconstantly. What a delightful creature 
she is!” added Hugh, with a naive earnest- 
ness that brought a smile to Maud's lips, 
and a blush to her pale cheek. 

Maud is not much changed in outward 
aspect since she was last presented to the 
reader. She is perhaps a trifle paler and 
thinner, but that has come within the last 
month. -She had grieved for her aunt, but 
without acute pain of mind. She had the 
peace-bestowing assurance that her pre- 
sence had been a solace and a joy to poor 
Aunt Hilda; and had made the forsaken 
woman some amends for years of hard 
usage and neglect. And there was in 
Maud’s spirit none of that unappeasable 
sorrow which comes from remorseful me- 
mories of duties left undone, or done grudg- 
ingly without heartfelt kindness. 

Lady Tallis’s death had been almost 
painless. She had not known that her 
end was near, until within three days of 
her decease, and then she spoke of it 
calmly and cheerfully. And she had 





uttered many a solemn injunction to Hugh 
to be true and tender to the orphan girl who 
lovedhim. ‘“ My only regret in the world is 
that I can do nothing for the sweet child,” 
she had said. “If she had been thy 
daughter instead of my niece she would 
have inherited a pretty penny under my 
marriage setilement. But as it is, it all 
goes back to him. 
the best.” 

After a pause she had added: “I can’t 
speak of him to Maudie, my dear Hugh. 


But may be it is all for 


| But if—if ever any chance—God only 


knows how strangely things come about 
sometimes—if ever chance should give ye 
the opportunity of letting him know that I— 
that I die in peace with him, I’d be glad 
he should be told so. It might be good for 
him to know it, some day. And—and—of 
course I can’t altogether make excuses for 
him, but I know I was not very wise in 
times gone by, and may-be [I tried him. 
And 1 did love him once, Hugh. And 
those whom God has joined together, I don’t 
believe can ever be quite put asunder. 
Distance won’t doit. And time won’t do it. 
And—I'd like him to know that I prayed 
for him, Hugh, and asked his pardon if I 
vexed him or did wrong by him in past 
years.” 

“Dearest Lady Tallis, I am sure you 
have nothing to reproach yourself with !” 

“ Ah, Hugh, Hugh, looking death in the 
face gives the foolishest of us wisdom 
enough to see our own short-comings. 
And Id like him to forgive me my tres- 
passes as I forgive his—and as I hope to be 
forgiven.” 

Again she paused; this time for so long 
that Hugh thought she had fallen asleep. 
But as he began softly to move away, she 
stopped him and motioned him to bend 
down his head over the couch where she 
was lying. And then she said, “ And, 
Hugh, when I’m gone, he may do justice to 
that—that young woman. Ihave felt very 
bitter towards her, that’s the truth. And 
I don’t mean to tell you that I feel quite 
as a good Christian ought to feel at this 
minute. But Ihave forgiven her, my dear, 
thongh it was hard. I dare say she is to 
be pitied, poor creature! And I won’t 
distress our darling just now, with speaking 
of it, but afterwards Hugh, when she’s calm, 
and can think of me without pain, ye 
may tell her what I said. She loved the 
other girl, and ’twill comfort her.” 

And so the poor, gentle, kindly spirit had 
left the world, in charity with all men. 

Hugh had much to say to Maud on that 
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first day of his return. They walked out 
together at dusk, and he spoke of his 
plans. Matters had not yet been definitively 
arranged, but Captain Sheardown had great 
hopes that Mr. Snowe wouid advance the 
money required. Herbert Snowe was now 
a partner in his father’s bank, and was 
good-naturedly desirous of helping Hugh. 
The old gentleman was slow and cautious 
and difficult to satisfy. But Hugh had 
good hopes that he would consent to ad- 
vance the money after a decent delay. 

“ And then, my own darling, we will be 
married directly, will we not? There is 
nothing to wait for, is there ?”’ 

“N—no, dear Hugh. If you will take 
me in my black gown, I will come to you 
when you are ready. Dear Aunt Hilda 
would not have wished us to delay our 
marriage.” 

“Far from that! You know what she 
said, the good kind soul. And as to the 
gown, it must be a white one for that day 
at all events.” 

When they got home again, Hugh had 
some papers and plans to look over for his 
employers, Digby and West. He had not 
left their office, but was continuing at a 
weekly salary, on the understanding that he 
should be allowed to quit them at a fort- 
night’s notice. They all sat in Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s little parlour. The sitting-room up- 
stairs had not been used since Lady Tallis’s 
death. Maud hada book, but it ley for the 
most part idly in her lap, while her eyes 
dreamily wandered towards Hugh as he 
bent over his papers, and every now and then 
stuck a short blunt pencil between his teeth 
to hold it, and knit his brows portentously 
over the consideration of some difficult point. 
The vicar, too, had a book which he read, 
or seemed to read. And Mrs. Lockwood’s 
nimble fingers were busy with a basketful 
of soft grey woollen stockings—Hugh’s 
stockings—which she was mending on an 
infallible principle that almost appeared to 
make a darned stocking superior to an un- 
darned one; so daintily dexterous was the 
crossing of the threads ! 

Usually the widow was not by any means 
loquacious. To-night, however, her tongue 
moved, if not as rapidly, almost as unrest- 
ingly, as her fingers. She harped on the 
topic of Lady Tallis’s death, returning to it 
again and again, until the vicar at length 
shut his book with a look of resignation. 

“You remember what day it was she 
died, Maud ?” said Mrs. Lockwood. 

** Remember it !”’ 

“IT mean you remember the date and all. 





Of course you do. Tuesday the fourth of 
March it was: yes, that was the date.” 

* Yes.” 

“ And—and when I came up-stairs again 
after preparing the beef tea that she had 
asked for, she had fallen asleep.” 

“Yes;’’ said Maud, again. She did not 
understand why these details should be 
recapitulated, but she answered sweetly and 
patiently. 

“We have never spoken of the par- 
ticulars to Mr. Levincourt, have we?” 
pursued Mrs. Lockwood. The vicar was 
not specially desirous of hearing more par- 
ticulars than he knew already respecting 
Lady Tallis’s death: and Zillah perceived 
this, perfectly. But with an utter absence 
of her usual fine tact, she continued to 
harp on the subject. 

“She seemed a little better, and very 
cheerful that morning, did she not, Maud ?” 

“Yes; she was free from suffering at the 
last, thank God !” 

“Oh quite; quite. When I first came 
into her room, shesaid, ‘ I feel much stronger 
than I did yesterday.’ Who would have 
thought that by noon that day she would be 
dead |” 

The vicar, feeling himself called on to 
say something, gave a little sigh, and mur- 
mured, “Ah, it is often the case in that 
disorder that the patient feels unaccount- 
ably better just before the end comes.” 

“IT was with her a long time after Maud 
went away that morning, Mr. Levincourt. 
Maud had been sitting up all night, and 
was worn out. I sent her to bed. Was I 
not right ?” 

“ Very right, and considerate.” 

“ And so Maud was not with her aunt at 
the last. But Lady Tallis passed away in 
a kind of gentle slumber. She slept a long 
time—until past ten I should say. Indeed 
Iam pretty sure. And Jane says so too. 
I was talking to Jane about it this morning. 
I could swear Lady Tallis was alive until 
past ten o’clock! Amd Jane is sure of it 
too.” 

“You had better not swear it, either of 
you,” said Hugh, looking up from his 
papers, ‘for you would be mistaken.” 

“ Mistaken! Why, Hugh, the—the 
more I think of it, the surer I feel that 

“ Darling mother, we need not pursue the 
discussion. It is not likely that you will 
have to make oath about it.” 

“ Not at all likely. Most unlikely as far 
as—as far as we know. But still, Hugh, as 
far as the matter of fact is concerned, I feel 
convinced that. she must have been still 
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alive after ten o’clock. She must/ I am 


sure of it.” 

Mrs. Lockwood’s tone was so petulant 
and sharp, and so unlike her usual tone of 
resolute composure, that Hugh looked at 
her with some uneasiness. 

** She has been over-worn and harassed, 
the poor little mother,” he thought. Then 
he glanced at Maud, whose eyes were brim- 
ming with tears: and pushing his papers 
aside, to be finished when the others should 
have gone to bed, he set himself to speak 
cheerfully of his prospects and of his plans ; 
how they would let the house in Gower- 
street ; and how he had seen a tiny cottage 
near the spot he had set his heart on living 
at, in Daneshire, that would just suit his 
mother ; and how he had already projected 
sundry inexpensive alterations that would 
make the tiny cottage a delightful resi- 
dence. And so no more was said that 
night about Lady Tallis. 





THE OLD CARDINAL’S RETREAT. 


We live in it at the time of this present 
writing. It is in the Montagnolo, an hour 
distant from Siena, among the mountains 
bordering the Maremma. Thewhole country 
is a forest—such a forest! Giant oaks, 
wild, scathed, savage-looking, growing on 
rocky broken ground, with never a stick of 
underwood. Spiky cypresses, gathered 
up like nosegays; patzhes of olives—grey 
mystic trees said to have paled into that 
sad tint, out of grief for the Divine One who 
once wept under their shade ; vineyards of 
yellow-leafed grapes, now laden with ruby 
fruit, clinging to light cane supports. 
Higher up, fold upon fold of rounded hills, 
dimpling into each other like the petals of 
a tulip, clothed with a dark mantle of ever- 
green ilex. Beyond, an open country 
broken into long horizontal lines of hills 
and valleys, waving up and down like the 
swell of a stormy sea, either utterly barren 
and desolate, or thickly dotted with villas, 
churches, towers, villages, clinging toge- 
ther as if for company. How easy to give 
the details, how impossible to paint the 
whole; the glorious sun lighting up all, 
even in November, like a golden dream! 
The varied tints and magic changes of light 
and shade on this broad horizon, the morn- 
ing mists, the fervid blue of the mid-day 
sky, the great white clouds like snow-drifts 
that come riding up over the dark hill-tops, 
the ruddy glory of the sunsets! When we 
came here, the woods were green; now 





they look as if lighted by a living flame; 
the shadows those of a furnace, glowing 
russet, deepest ruby, and richest purple. 

The heart of this fair forest-wilderness 
is a villa, built in the Tuscan or rustic 
style, standing on a plateau facing the 
Apennines to the south, and backed by the 
evergreen forests on the hills. It was 
built by Cardinal Chigi, brother of Pope 
Alexander the Seventh, and is still in pos- 
session of his descendants. As Louis the 
Fourteenth created Versailles out of a sand- 
hill, so the cardinal (attracted to this spot 
by its exceeding natural beauty) caused this 
villa-palace to arise out of a virgin forest, 
by the force of gold. He summoned | 
the great architect Fontana to his aid, 
made roads, pruned the wild forest luxuri- 
ance into parks and gardens, formed stately 
terraces adorned with sculpture, placed 
twelve chapels or stations round the house 
in the adjacent woods, which he peopled 
with statues of saints, gods, and satyrs, a 
mixed but goodly company, looking over 
the tree tops on pedestals some sixty feet 
high, and startling the sight in unexpected 
places. Also he caused to be traced from 
the northern front of the villa, a broad grassy 
alley, spanned midway by a triumphal arch, 
and further on by a theatre for al fresco per- 
formances, from whence, rising abruptly— 
always in a straight line and forming a 
vista from the villa—two hundred steps of 
stone, cut through the forest, form a Scala 
Santa, or sacred staircase, mounting to a 
high tower on the summit of the hill, 
where twelve monks, living in twelve cells, 
said prayers for his eminence and all his 
family, day and night. 

When all was done, our cardinal called 
the place Tur TuesiaD, in memory of his 
lowly brethren, the starving monks in 
the Egyptian desert, who would mightily 
have enjoyed the change from arid sand 
and thirst and hunger, to this refined and 
luxurious hermitage. Pope Alexander, out 
of the funds of St. Peter, left it also a noble 
revenue, along with many broad acres on 
Tuscan and on Roman soil, which have 
come down unlessened to the present day. 
The Thebiad is therefore maintained with 
fitting splendour by its present owner. 

Within, the saloons and galleries are 
still decked with old frescoes, gilding, 
marbles, and statues, to which are added 
the comforts of our own present time. 
A crowd of modern retainers, valets, 
keepers, stewards, gardeners, shepherds, 
come and go, over the grassy court within 
the gates, where in the morning are often 
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to be seen seated patiently on a certain 
stone bench, waiting to be served, whole 
families of beggars: poor yellow - faced 
wretches, who all receive a meal of bread 
and a drink of wine. according to ancient 
custom, in spite of the vigorous remon- 
strances and often violent interposition of 
Argo, the watch dog, as large and as white 
as a polar bear. 

The old cardinal’s retreat has its ghost, of 
course. One evening we had been tempted by 
the wondrous beauty of the moonlight into 
the woods. The twisted ilex trunks looked 
down upon us, like a fantastic multitude 
hovering in the deep shadows ; above, the 
moon rode in an unclouded sky. We went 
on and descended from the plateau into 
the Siena road, over-arched with black 
branches. On one side, a wall borders the 
road; on the other, where the ground falls 
rapidly, and the road is terraced, there is 
not even a parapet, but a fall of some ten 
or fourteen feet. The night was very still, 
nothing but the distant baying of a dog 
broke the silence. Suddenly a sound of 
wheels came on us, very faintly at first, 
then ceased, then came on again. At last 
it grew loud and distinct: it was a baroc- 
cino (gig) returning late from Siena with 
some of our people; Antonio butler, Adamo 
keeper, and Filéppo gardener. 

“Oh, signori, signori!” gasped Antonio, 
“ we have just seen the donnina ; there, just 
below, between the Satyro [a great statue ] 
and this chapel here. We saw her as plainly 
as we sce you, standing in the middle of 
the road: with her head bent.” 

“Yes,” broke in Adamo, shaking himself 
as if waking out of a nightmare, “ yes, in- 
deed! Santa Maria! I was leading the horse 
—for the road is so rough, and the shadows 
are so dark—when [ saw, in the moonlight, 
a woman with something over her head, like 
the peasant-women wear, come out of this 
wall and glide across the road, close before 
me. She disappeared over the parapet 
among the woods. Anima mia! she was 
there, beside me, for the horse saw her too, 
and so started and shied, that he nearly 
threw the gig over the parapet.” 

“Indeed, signori,” said Antonio, “ the 
gig jerked, and I was almost thrown out. 
I saw the donnina too.” 

“Yes, but not so plainly as I did,” cried 
Adamo. “I tell you she passed close, 


close to my hand, under the horse’s nose; 
with a cloth on her head and a spindle in 
her hand. She passed across the road over 
that deep fall, which must have killed any 
mortal creature.” 








These two men had been soldiers, were 
no cowards, and were ready to face any 
mortal foe bravely. They were comforted 
with wine, and sent to bed. We then sent 
for the head man—the Fattore—to ask 
what it all meant ? 

It meant that from father to son, so long 
back that no one can tell where it began, it 
had been known among the peasants that 
these woods are haunted by a ghost in the 
shape of a woman of small stature, known 
as the donnina, who generally appears 
towards dusk, after the Ave Maria, at spe- 
cial spots, and usually in stormy weather. 
She had been often seen where the ser- 
vants had seen her, in the wood on the 
road to Siena; also in a deep hollow or 
borro, the bed of a torrent, dry in summer, 
and blocked with masses of rock and roll- 
ing stones, brought down by the upper 
streams—an ugly lonesome place, with 
exceedingly steep banks, overgrown with 
scanty shrubs. 

She generally appears, we were told, in 
black, her head covered, her face bent 
down over a spindle, which she seems to 
turn as she moves. Nobody has ever seen 
her face. There is nothing terrific or horrible 
about her, save the fact that she is super- 
natural. She always glides slowly away, so 
slowly, as to be distinctly seen disappearing 
among rocks, or over walls, in the woods. 
Not a year passes that she is not seen several 
times, especially towards early winter. 

We spoke with those to whom she has 
most frequently appeared. An old man, 
by name Currini, a mason, specially remem- 
bered that once as he was returning home, 
he saw a woman whom he supposed, in the 
fading light, to be his daughter, sitting on 
the wall of a rough little bridge that 
crosses the stream in the borro, spinning. 
Her back was turned towards him. “ Ah, 
Teresa mia, are you waiting for me?” he 
said, putting out his hand to touch her 
shoulder. The hand fell upon air, the 
figure rose (the back still turned towards 
him), and slowly glided away down the 
steep bank of the borro, and vanished 
among the big rocks heaped up there. He 
has often seen the donnina since, but never 
has been conscious of feeling the horror he 
felt then. 

Then we talked with a keeper called 
Carlo di Ginestreto, a fine Saxon-looking 
fellow, with honest round blue eyes and a 
shock of uncombed yellow hair. This Carlo 
has his home on the hill over the borro, 
and had seen the donnina among the trees 
there, three months ago. “ Once,” he said, 
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“T was coming from Siena along the road, 
and there had been a heavy fall of snow, 
the moon was extremely clear, and every- 
thing in the forest, was as plain as day. I 
was coming along, thinking of a new gun I 
had seen in Siena, when I saw, standing in 
the middle of the road, the donnina as plain 
as I see your Eccellency now before me. She 
stood there, till I was almost close to her. 
She wore a sort of light petticoat with 
colours on it, and had something all black, 
over it, on her head andshoulders. There, 
I saw her, and I saw her shadow in the 
moonlight, too. She looked like a girl, 
though I did not see her face, and she went 
away, piano, piano, piano, as I stood still, 
and faded out among the trees. I never 
saw her so plainly, for the snow made all 
so clear. I often sce her, poverina. I do 
not feel any fear. What harm could she 
do tome?” And he spread out his large 
chest, and lifted his long arms with that 
ejaculatory action common to Italians. 
After Carlo came Celso, a respectable 
contadino living also on the estate in 
a vineyard close to the villa. He told 
us “that after he had come back from 
serving in the militia, he was standing one 
evening with his little brother in the road, 
near the Satyro, when he heard himself 
called distinctly three times, out of the 
wood, in a strange sad voice, ‘Celso, Celso, 
Celso!’ His little brother said, ‘ Who calls 
you, Celso, in such a strange voice?’ and 
he heard the same voice call him again 
when he was alone in the wood.” He 
was frightened, and liked it so little that 
he now never passed by that road in the 
evening, but went “ round a mile or so, 
higher up on the hills.” 

We have more material mysterious per- 
sonages going about the old Cardinal’s 
Retreat, too, as will presently be seen ; and 
we have incentives to strange fancies out 
of number. 

On one side of the villa, adjoining the 
broad terrace leading to the Scala Santa, 
is a pleasure-ground or park, designed and 
specially set apart by the cardinal for 
meditation and repose. It may be some 
two or three miles round, enclosed by a 
high wall, and entered by three lofty gates. 
It is full of broad, moss-grown walks, with 
here and there statues of monks and angels, 
high on carved pedestals, in attitudes of 
prayer. The walks, and narrower paths, 
are all knit up at the further end, by a 
chapel somewhat small and low, with kneel- 
ing statues on either hand darkened and 
moss-grown by time and storm. The trees 


are the ilex of the surrounding forest, ex- 
panded into superb proportions by being so 
long undisturbed. The ground is rocky and 
undulating, covered with a graceful under- 
growth of arbutus, and holly, and lauris- 
tinus, every plant and every tree being 
evergreen. The big branches of the ilex 
trees, with long silvery beards of delicate 
white moss hanging down amidst the glit- 
tering waxy leaves, pointed like thorns, 
wave over the paths, casting flickering 
shadows as the eager sun darts through 
the dark foliage. As the passing clouds 
come and go over the surface of the chapel, 
here and there a glint of sun calls out the 
dark outlines of the kneeling statues so 
vividly, that at a distance, looking from 
among the interposing confusion of the 
wood, they seem to move under the 
changing light. In truth, a very weird 
and ghostly spot, set apart it would seem 
for unholy rites, altogether solemn and 
mystic. 

Here, in the brief though ardent 
autumnal sunshine, impenetrable shade 
tempts one to wander among the rocks, 
and under the dark twisted ilex stems, all 
speckled and flecked with patches of black 
and white mosses, like the breast of a bird, 
that pillar-like bear up the sombre canopy 
overhead ; or, to rest on a carpet of moss, 
and hear the ripe acorns drop from the ever- 
green oaks among the dry leaves; or the 
busy twitter of the departing birds, arrang- 
ing their winter flight, as they circle round 
and round, pecking the ripe arbutus berries ; 
or the buzz of the last bands of bees, 
gathering honey from the scented herbs. 
It is a rare place, too, in which to watch 
the last pale butterflies hovering among 
the aromatic flowers of the cyclamen and 
caper, growing in the crevices of the rocks ; 
and the little green lizards racing over the 
stones, or immovable in some sunny corner, 
watching for the harmless wood - snake 
who still creeps out to enjoy the mid-day 
warmth. As day declines in this strange 
and beautiful wood, the gathering clouds 
put out one by one the bright lights on 
rock and leaf and stem, and a gloom 
gathering around, and a silence of all 
those inarticulate utterances that people 
woods with life, tell of darkness and ap- 
proaching night. 

One day sitting in the thickest tangle, 
near where the hill abruptly descends to- 
wards the Siena road and the statue of the 
Satyro, we heard a low whistle, answered 
in an opposite direction, then the sound of 
| many feet crushing the leaves, and the flap 
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of the branches as of men passing through 
them. We promptly made for the house, 
where the polar bear was aloft on a wall 
barking furiously, and some serving men 
were standing in the court around a group 
of five rough fellows, each carrying a long 
gun; and one, a fair-complexioned youth, 
rather hump - backed, of about twenty, 
armed, also, with a short sword. This 
fellow, the spokesman, had walked in, 
followed by his band, and desired to see the 
master, as he wanted money. When told 
that the master was out, he asked for the 
Fattore, and still for money. The Fattore, 
also, being invisible, he demanded wine 
and bread. Gathering up the fragments 
given him, he and his band all took their 
departure up the Scala Santa. 

This intrusion was followed by all sorts 
of reports. There was a band of six men 
on the hills over the villa, above the hermit- 
age, their chief, a young man called Cam- 
panello, humpbacked, and about twenty- 
three years old, a deserter. They had guns 
and revolvers. They had gone to the re- 
sidence of an old priest, and fired on the 
house, when he sent out word to them that 
he could give them no money. A peasant, 
passing at the break of day to his work in 
the hills, had found a large fire burning, 
and, sitting down to warm himself, received 
a blow on his head from a stone hurled at 
him from behind out of the trees. Other 
stories came in, that the same band had ap- 
peared nearer Siena, twenty-five in num- 
ber, disguised in black and red masks; 
had waylaid and robbed people returning 
from the city market; had bound them 
to trees and so left them. Another story 
told how a certain Bindi had found his 
villa entirely surrounded one evening with 
revolvers pointed at all the windows, and 
how he had ransomed himself for five hun- 
dred francs. Later, came the gendarmes 
in good earnest, who were refreshed with 
wine and meat, and then dispersed them- 
selves in the woods to hunt for Campa- 
nello. 

One evening, just at dinner time, a 
peasant appeared, looking very scared, in 
the court before the villa, holding in his 
hand a piece of raw meat. So many pea- 
sants came and went with such strange 
burdens of comestibles for the chef, that 
this excited no surprise, until the man with 
the raw meat made his way to an open 
gallery enclosed by a lofty iron grille, by 
which the great hall is entered. Here he 
stopped, and accosting one of the servants, 
said he had a message to the master, which 





he must deliver personally. We were all 
in the hall waiting for the dinner bell, and 
came out. There stood the trembling pea- 
sant, holding his raw meat, which with a 
low obeisance he presented to the master. 
In a slit in the meat was a dirty little 
letter to the effect, “that Campanello de- 
manded five hundred francs to be placed 
that night, after the moon had set, under 
the stone beneath the crucifix placed in 
the grove of cypresses in the middle of 
the forest; and that if the master did not 
comply with Campanello’s demand, he and 
his might confess to the family priest, and 
consider themselves dead.” The peasant, 
being asked why he had made himself the 
bearer of such a threat, replied “ that 
Campanello and his band had surrounded 
his cottage, and that he had shut himself 
up for some time, but, being obliged to feed 
the beasts, had at last gone out. That he 
still found the brigands there, revolvers in 
hand, and gun on shoulder, Campanello 
armed also with a short sword; and that 
Campanello had threatened to shoot him, 
and to hamstring his oxen if he did not 
carry the letter.” But it was shrewdly 
suspected that he had more dealings with 
the band than he cared to own. 

The matter duly considered, it was 
resolved to give the men twenty francs, 
which were duly placed under the stone 
beneath the crucifix, in the grove of cy- 
presses, in the middle of the forest, at ten 
o’clock that same night. Some of our 
party proposed the three gendarmes and 
an ambush; but as Campanello’s men were 
desperadoes, and as an honest man may 
be picked off from behind a tree as well 
as another, and as we were all hemmed 
in on all sides by trees, it was deemed 
prudent to do without the gendarmes and 
the ambush. 

Now, it is to be remembered that these 
men—still, at this time, roving up and 
down on our hills under cover of the ever- 
green woods now before my eyes as I write 
—are fed, and clothed, and do not gene- 
rally sleep out of a bed. Therefore it is 
pretty clear that if the peasants living here 
and there, on redeemed fields of corn and 


olive, on the sunny sides of the slopes, spoke ~ 


out, the brigands would be soon caught. 
But your Tuscan peasant is the veriest 
coward living. He trembles before any 
Campanello whom he meets; he lodges 
him, and feeds him, and conceals him, and 
would swear his face black and blue before 
he would betray him. Ii is fair to the poor 
fellow to bear in mind, that if he did other- 
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wise, some members of the band, or some 
other members of some other bands acting 
on oral instruction, would then and there 
mark him, as a hunter does a stag, would 
scent him out and shoot him (and perhaps 
his children) from behind a convenient tree, 
fire his house, and strew ashes on his hearth- 
stone. This in spite of the magnificent 
defence offered by government, in the shape 
of three gendarmes, attired in a brilliant 
uniform of white, yellow, and blue, with 
cocked hats as big as Dr. Syntax wore 
when he went out searching for the pic- 
turesque—announcing them at least a mile 
off, in fine contrast to the emerald mantle 
of the woods—over a district forty miles 
in extent Such facts will not be found 
chronicled in local newspapers, nor will 
they be admitted in the clubs of Florence, 
or other large cities where it is convenient 
to believe pleasant things only; but they 
are true none the less, and we well know 
them to be true who receive polite corre- 
spondence in raw meat in the old Cardinal’s 
retreat. 

Great news has just come in. Cam- 
panello was taken last night. He was 


living at free quarters on an unfortunate 
peasant on the very summit of the top- 
most heights, over the Romitorio, looking 


towards Volterra. But in this case love 
was stronger than fear of vengeance. He 
had deeply incensed a youth who was in 
love with one of the peasant’s daughters 
by paying his court to her, and by offering 
her some trinkets supposed to have been 
stolen, which she wore. This youth, by 
name Oreste, went in his fury straight to 
a town called Rosia, and informed our 
friends, the three gendarmes who live 
there, where Campanello was to be found, 
and promised to conceal them until he 
could be taken. In the mean time poor 
Campanello, led away by the same fatal 
passion of love, lent himself blindly to his 
pursuer’s devices. That very evening there 
was a dance given at a neighbouring cot- 
tage. Thither went Campanello in pursuit 
of his fair one, unarmed, even leaving his 
little sword in the house where he slept. 
In the middle of the dance he caught sight 
’ of our brilliant friends, conspicuous in their 
war paint, as they naturally would be, and, 
escaping by a back entrance, rushed off in 
flight. But Fate again met him in the 
shape of the injured lover, Oreste, who 
was watching outside. He sprang upon 
him, and tied him up until the gendarmes 
arrived, and secured him, and, already 
scenting the sweet savour oi a government 





reward for the capture of a capo-brigante 
and a deserter, triumphantly led him off to 
prison. 





EARTH'S SHADOWS. 
O PERISHABLE brother, let us pause, 
Here on the bald crown of the crag, and mark, 
With tight-held breath and passionate deep eyes, 
The many-coloured picture. Far beneath 
Sleepeth the silent water like a sheet 
Of liquid mother-o’-pearl ; and on its rim 
Aship sleeps, and the shadow of the ship. 
Astern the red sharks basking, tiny specks 
Upon the brine: oh, hark! how softly sings 
A wild weird ditty, to a watery tune, 
The fisher among his nets upon the shore ! 
And yonder, far away, his shouting bairns 
Are running, dwarf’d by distance, small as mice, 
Along the yellow sands, Behind us, see 
The immeasurable mountains, rising silent 
From bourne to bourne, from heathery thymy slopes, 
To the grey slopes of granite ; from the teats 
Of granite to the dim and ashen heights, 
Where, with a silver glimmer, silently 
The white cloud, pausing, sheds miraculous snow 
On the heights, untravell’d, whither we are bound! 


O perishable brother, what a world! 

How wondrous and how beauteous! Look! and think 
What magic mixed the tints of yonder heaven, 
Wherein, upon a cushion soft as moss, 

A heaven pink-tinted like a maiden’s flesh, 
The dim Star of the gloaming lieth cool 

In palpitating silver, while beneath 

Her image, putting luminous feelers forth, 
Streams liquid, like a living thing o’ the sea ! 
What magic? What magician? O, my brother, 
What grand magician, mixing up those tints, 
Pouring the water down, and sending forth 
The crystal air like breath—snowing the heavens 
With luminous jewels of the day and night, 
Look’d down and saw thee lie, a lifeless clod, 
And lifted thee, and moulded thee to shape! 
Colour’d thee with the sunlight till thy blood 
Ran ruby, pour’d the chemic tints o’ the air 
Thro’ eyes that kindled into azure, stole 

The flesh tints of the lily and the rose 

To make thee wondrous fair unto thyself, 
Knitted thy limbs with ruby bands, and blew 
Into thy hollow heart until it stirred ; 

Then, to the inmost chamber of his heaven 
Withdrawing, left, in midst of such a world, 
The living apparition of a Man, 

A mystery amid the mysteries, 

A lonely semblance with a wild appeal 

To which no thing that lives, however dear, 
Hath given a tearless answer; a shapen Soul, 
Projecting ever as it ages on, 

A Shade--which is a silence and a sleep! 


Yet not companionless, within this waste 

Of splendour, dwellest thou; here by thy side 

I linger, girdled for the road like thee, 

With pilgrim’s staff and scrip, and thro’ the vales 
Below, the race of people like to us 

Moves on together like a single cloud, 

Uttering a common moan, and to our eyes 
Casting a common shadow ; yet each soul 
Therein now moveth, with a want like thine, 
Westward unto the bourne. Nor those alone, 
Thy perishable brethren, share thy want, 

And wander, haunted, thro’ the world ; but beasts, 
With that dumb hunger in their eye procicts, 
Their darkness: by the a, lambkin’s side 
Its shadow plays, and the lithe lizard hath 

Its image on the flat stone in the sun. 

And these, the greater and the less like we, 

Shall perish in their season. In the mere 

The slender water-lily sees her shade, 
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And sheddeth sweetly on the summer air 
Her farewell breathing; and the forest tree, 
That standeth for a hundred years, fulfils 
Its daily sunset prophecy at last, 

And falleth, faileth! Art thou comforted ? 
Nay, then, behold the shadows of the Hills, 
Attesting they are perishable too, 

And ery no more thou art companionless. 





A DRIFT FOR LIFE. 

Tue Great Central Pacific Railway, just 
opened across the whole continent of Ame- 
rica from sea to sea, runs in the neigh- 
bourhood of some of the wildest terri- 
tories now left to explorers. There is, 
particularly, one district beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, marked on the map as be- 
longing partly to the State of Utah, and 
partly to that of Colorado, which has 
scarcely ever been approached until the last 
two years, and which contains some of the 
strangest scenery in the world. It consists 
of a series of high table-lands in steps, one 
behind the other, seamed with gulfs or 
chasms thousands of feet deep, at the 
bottom of which run the rivers. It is com- 
pletely barren, as every drop of water 
drains off at once from the surface above: 
an arid desert, with no vegetation beyond 
a prickly scrub or a distorted cactus. 
Whether these extraordinary fissures, called 
caiions, are volcanic rents in the earth, 
or have been produced by the action of 
the rivers themselves, or by both together, 
is a geological point not yet decided. In 
some of the shallower ravines trees are to 
be found growing by the beds of the 
streams and in their broken sides, and an 
enormous cactus is mentioned which often 
reaches forty feet in height, but the deeper 
clefts are more like immense drains than 
anything else, sometimes even larger at 
the bottom than the top, where the softer 
rock is worn by the water and not more 
than a hundred feet wide ; the sun starcely 
penetrates to such enormous depths, the 
soil is washed away by the floods, and 
there is scarcely any footing fer plants or 
shrubs. 

The only white men who have hitherto 
explored this inhospitable region have been 
the “ prospectors” or seekers for gold, and 
latterly some of the Yankee pioneers in 
search of “new tracks.’ One of these, 
General Palmer, is quoted by Dr. Bell in 
his recent interesting work on these re- 
gions,* as follows: ‘‘ Suddenly there yawned 
at our feet, without the least previous in- 








* Now Tracks in North America, by W. A. Bell. 





dication, one of those fearful chasms with 
its precipitous sides hundreds of feet deep, 
and apparently so narrow that you hardly 
realise the fact that, before you can con- 
tinue your march you must either find a 
place sufficiently broken to descend and 
mount again on the other side with your 
loaded mules, or consume days in heading 
the inexorable channel.” On one occasion, 
he with his party of soldiers had decided 
on going down and travelling in the bed 
of the stream, following an Indian trail, 
when upon reaching a spot where the cliffs 
in the rear, ahead, and above, looked like a 
grey coffin, they suddenly heard a horrible 
war-whoop echoing as if all the savages in 
the Rocky Mountains were upon them, and 
they received a perfect shower of arrows 
and bullets, followed by the rolling down 
of enormous stones on their heads by the 
stealthy Apache Indians. In this case 
General Palmer’s force was large enough 
to send two scaling parties, who mounted 
the cliff like cats, took the Indians in the 
rear and put them to flight; but, says he, 
if the soldiers had been fewer in number 
they must all have been killed. 

The hero, however, of caiion explorers, 
though an involuntary one, is a certain 
James White, whose story, as given by 
Dr. Bell, follows here somewhat stewed 
down as it were. 

In the spring of 1867 a small party 
of Yankee prospectors having heard that 
small lumps of gold had been seen in the 
pouch of an Indian from that district, set off 
to try their luck. At the miserable village 
called Colorado city, situated on the last 
hem of the known land, they heard such 
an account of the hardships of the country 
and the dangers from the Indians, that one 
of the party fell off. The other three, with 
two pack mules to carry their provisions, 
mining tools, and blankets, travelled on in 
a south-western direction four hundred 
miles beyond all trace of the white man. 
They found a little gold, on “ striking” 
the San Juan, but not enough to satisfy 
them, and went on another hundred miles 
or so, into the wilderness, until they 
reached the great cation of the Colorado 
river, by no means at its deepest part. 
They and their animals were suffering 
sadly from thirst, and the only water was 
foaming and dashing like a silver thread 
two thousand feet below, at the bottom of 
perpendicular cliffs. They pushed on, 
hoping to find a place by which they might 
climb down. After a most toilsome day 
among the rough rocks, they succeeded in 
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discovering a smaller caiion, where a stream 
made its way into the main river; and got 
at last to the bottom, where they en- 
camped. They were much disheartened 
and talked of returning home. Captain 
Baker, however, kept up their spirits, 
and sang songs over the camp-fire, and 
when they started next morning they were 
in very good heart. They were climbing 
the precipitous bank, Baker in front, then 
James White, lastly, Strole with the mules, 
when suddenly they heard the war-whoop 
of the Apache, the most cowardly and cruel 
of the Indian tribes thereabouts. A shower 
of bullets and arrows followed, poor Baker 
fell immediately, and though he raised 
himself against a rock and fired in return, 
he called out to the others who were 
hurrying up to his help, “ Back, boys, save 
yourselves, I’m dying!” They stood by 
him nevertheless, till the breath left his 
body, firing on the Indians as they came 
up. The delay of the wretched Apache 
in scalping the dead body enabled the two 
men to rush down the chasm once more, 
secure the arms, a stock of provisions, and 
the “lariats” of the mules. There was no 
chance of saving the animals. 

It was quite impossible to escape by the 
upper country, where they were certain to 
fall into the hands of the Indians, and they 
followed the stream for four hours, when it 
flowed into the great Colorado at a low strip 
of “bottom land,” where the cold grey 
walls, which must here have been two 
thousand feet high, hemmed them in, and 
there was no possible outlet but along the 
river itself. A good deal of drift-wood lay 
on the shore, and they put together a 
frail raft of three trunks of the cotton- 
tree, about ten feet long and eight inches 
in diameter, fastened with their mule ropes, 
and then picked out a couple of stout poles 
to serve as paddles to guide it. It is a 
proof how little they realised the frightful 
security of their prison walls that they 
waited until the moon went down for fear 
they should be seen by Indians. About 
midnight they launched their miserable 
raft, and went rushing down the yawning 
cafion, tossing and whirling about in the 
eddies, and dashing against the rocks in the 
dark. Early in the morning they found a 
place where they could land, but the walls 
seemed to be increasing in height. They 
strengthened their raft, and ate some of 
their food, which was by this time quite 
soaked. The width of the caiion seemed 
to them some sixty or seventy yards, and the 
current carried them about three miles an 





hour. That day, they reached the con- 
fluence with the Rio Grande, but the two 
rivers were hardly wider, though deeper, 
than the one ; the depth of the fissure at this 
point is estimated, by trigonometrical esti- 
mates made afterwards, to be about four 
thousand feet, with pinnacles of immense 
height standing out in places. At night 
they fastened themselves to a rock, or 
hauled up their raft on some “ bottom land.” 
The perpendicular walls were composed of 
grey sand-rock, the lower portions worn 
smooth by the action of floods, up to about 
forty feet. A little line of blue sky showed 
high above them, but the sun shone only 
for an hour or so in the day—it was a dark 
gloomy abyss, where nothing grew, and not 
so much asa bird was to be seen. Every now 
and then they shot past side cafions, which 
looked black and forbidding, like cells in 
the walls of a massy prison. They remem- 
bered, however, that Baker had told them 
the town of Colville was at the mouth of 
the caiion where the river Colorado entered 
the plain. They thought they could make 
their provisions last five days, and “ surely 
such wonderful walls could not last for 
ever.” 

Before long, they reached what they be- 
lieved to be the opening into the San Juan 
river, and attempted to turn the raft into it ; 
but the swift current drove them back, the 
water reached from wall to wall, and there 
was no possibility of landing. Still they 
floated on, every bend seeming to take 
them deeper into the bowels of the earth; 
the walls above appeared to come closer 
and shut out more of the narrow belt of sky ; 
to make the shadows blacker, and redouble 
theechoes. They were constantly wet, but 
the water was comparatively warm (it was 
August),and the currents were more regular 
than they had expected. Strole steered, and 
often set the end of the pole against a rock 
while he leaned with his whole weight on 
the other end to push off the raft. On 
the third day they heard a deep roar of 
waters, the raft was violently agitated, and 
seemed as if it must be whirled against 
a wall which barred al! further progress. 
The river, however, made a sharp bend, 
and they saw before them a long vista of 
water lashed into foam, and pouring through 
a deep gorge full of huge masses of rock 
fallen from above. The raft swept on, 
shivering as if the logs would break up; 
the waves dashed over the men, and they 
seemed to be buried under them. Strole 
stood up with his pole to attempt to guide 
their course, when suddenly they plunged 
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down a chasm amidst the deafening roar, 
and, with a shriek which went to the soli- 
tary survivor’s heart, the poor fellow fell 
back and sank into the whirlpool amidst the 
mist and spray. White still clung to the 
logs, and in a few minutes found himself in 
smooth water, floating fast away. It was 
nearly night, the provisions had all been 
washed away, and the raft seemed to be 
coming to pieces. He succeeded, however, 
in getting it on to some flat rocks, and 
there he sat all night, thinking over his 
horrible loneliness, and wishing he had 
died with Baker fighting the Indians; but 
when he remembered home, he says he re- 
solved “to die hard, and like a man.” 

At dawn he strengthened his raft and 
once more put off, taking the precaution 
of lashing himself to his logs; he passed 
over a succession of rapids where the river 
must have fallen, he thinks thirty or forty 
feet in a hundred yards, and was blocked 
with masses of stone ; he was whirled about 
and thumped and submerged, until at last 
the fastenings of the upper end of the raft 
gave way and it spread out like a fan; the 
rope, however, held him firm, and when 
he floated into calmer water he managed 
to get upon a rock, and once more contrived 
to fasten the logs together. 

Some miles below this, he reached the 
mouth of another great river, the Chiquito, 
more rapid than the San Juan, and where 
the current was at right angles to the 
main stream: causing a large and danger- 
ous whirlpool in a black chasm on the 
opposite shore. He saw it from a long way 
off, but the Colorado current was so strong 
that he hoped with his pole to guide him- 
self straight. But when he reached the 
meeting of the waters, the raft suddenly 
stopped, swung round as if balanced on a 
point, and was then swept into the whirl- 
pool ; he felt as ifall exertion were now fruit- 
less, dropped his pole and fell back on his 
raft, hearing the gurgling water, and expect- 
ing to be plunged into it. He waited for 
death with his eyes closed. Presently he felt 
a strange swinging motion and found that 
he was circling round and round, some- 
times close to the vortex, sometimes thrown 
by an eddy to the outer edge. He remem- 
bers looking up and seeing the blue belt 
of sky and some red clouds, showing that 
it was sunset in the upper world, five 
thousand feet or more above him. He 
grew dizzy and fancies he must have fainted, 
for, when he again became conscious, the 
sky had grown dark and night shadows 
filled the caiion. Then as he felt the raft 





sweeping round in the current, he suddenly 
rose on his knees and asked God to help 
him. “In my very soul I prayed, O God, 
if there is a way out of this fearful place 
show it to me, take me out!” It was the 
only moment, says the narrator who wrote 
down what he had heard from White him- 
self, that the man volunteered any infor. 
mation ; the rest came out only with close 
questioning, “‘ but here his somewhat heavy 
features quivered, and his voice grew 
husky.” Suddenly he felt a different 
motion in the raft, and, peering into the 
dark, found that he had left the whirlpool 
at some distance, and that he was in the 
smoothest current he had yet seen. One 
of his questioners smiled at this part of the 
story, and he said with emotion: “ It’s true, 
Bob, and I’m sure God took me out !” 

After this the course of the river became 
very crooked, with short, sharp turns ; the 
current was very slow, the flat precipitous 
walls were of white sand-rock upon which 
the high-water mark showed strongly, forty 
feet above. And here it was found afterwards 
by barometrical observations, to be nearly 
seven thousand feet in height. The deepest 
part, in fact, of the caiion is between the 
San Juan and the Colorado Chiquito. The 
wretched man’s clothes were torn to shreds, 
he was constantly wet, every noon the sun 
blazed down, burning and blistering his 
uncovered body. Four days had dragged 
on since he had tasted food, hunger seemed 
almost to madden him, and as the raft 
floated on he sat looking into the water, 
longing to jump in and have done with 
his misery. On the fifth day he saw a bit of 
flat land with some mesquit bushes on it: 
a relief after the utter absence of any 
living thing; he had seen no plants, nor 
animals, nor birds, at that dreary depth. 
He managed to land, and ate the green 
pods and leaves, but they seemed only to 
make him more hungry. 

The rocks now became black, an igneous 
formation, with occasional breaks in the 
wall, and here and there a bush ; they were 
becoming gradually lower, though he was 
unconscious of it He had been six days 
without food, it was eleven since he started, 
and he was floating on almost without any 
sensation, when he heard voices and saw 
men beckoning from theshore; a momentary 
strength came to him, he pushed towards 
them, and found himself among a tribe of 
Yampais Indians who have lived for many | 
years on a strip of alluvial land along the 
bottom of the cafion, which is here some- 
what wider, and the trail to which, from 
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the upper world, is known only to them- 
selves. One of the Indians made fast the 
raft, another seized White roughly and 
dragged him up the bank, and began to 
tear away the remains of his shirt, and was 
doing the same by his trousers, when a 
third interfered. White could not speak, 
but pointed to his mouth, and they gave him 
some meat and roasted mesquit beans. He 
stayed with them all night; next morning, 
having found out by signs that he might 
reach the dwellings of the white men in 
about “two suns,” by the river, he once 
more pushed off. He had still a revolver 
left tied on to the logs, with which he 
purchased half a dog and some more 
beans. In spite of good resolutions, the 
temptation of food was too great, and 
he ate all he had, on the first day. For 
three more days he floated on; the prison 
walls must now have been gradually ex- 
panding and lowering, but he had grown so 
weak that he lay utterly exhausted, indif- 
ferent to life and death, having given up 
all hope. On the third day, however, from 
leaving the Indians, and the fourteenth from 
first starting, he heard voices and the plash 
of oars. He understood the words he heard, 
though he could not reply ; he found him- 
self lifted into a boat, he had reached the 
open world, and the battle of life was won. 

The people of the Mormon settlement of 
Colville treated “ this waif out of the 
bowels of the unknown caiion” with the 
greatest kindness ; but he was long in reco- 
vering; they declared that they had never 
seen such a wretched-looking creature: his 
feet, legs, and body were literally flayed from 
exposure to the scorching rays of the sun, 
when drenched with wet. His reason at first 
seemed almost gone, his eyes were hollow 
and dreary, and though a great strong fellow 
of thirty, he stooped like an old man. It was 
calculated that he had floated above five 
hundred miles along this hitherto unex- 
plored chasm: thereby solving a curious 
geographical problem, the great missing 
link between the Upper and Lower Colo- 
rado. It is not likely, at least at present, 
that any one will be bold enough to re- 
peat the voyage. His story was taken 
down from his own lips by a Dr. Parry, 
who had himself been occupied in survey- 
ing the district, in order te discover 
“minerals,” and to try to find a level 
route through the country. It is a cu- 
rious proof of the close proximity in which 
these utterly wild districts are found in 
America, with the latest inventions of the 
nineteenth century, that the account of 





Colville in the following chapter mentions 
that “steamers come four hundred miles 
up the river from the Pacific,” as high as 
this Mormon town. 

Dr. Bell’s work contains much curious, 
new, and interesting information, and well 
merits reading. 





CONCLUDING CHAPTER ON THE 
LATIN POETS. 


In our former paper we brought the cata- 
logue of the Latin poets down to Pheedrus. 
The next poet, Lucan, has a high reputa- 
tion among Latin authors. He was a 
native of Corduba (now Cordova) in Spain, 
and born 4.D. 37, and was the son of a 
Roman knight, the brother of Seneca, who 
married Caja Acilia, the daughter of Acilius 
Lucanus, from whom the poet took his 
name. His education was carried on in 
Rome, from the age of eight months, and 
he was instructed in languages by Palemon, 
the learned grammarian. Flavius Virginius, 
the most eloquent rhetorician of his time, 
and Cornutus, the Stoic sage, were his 
masters in oratory and philosophy. When 
but fourteen years of age, he was able to 
declaim in Greek and Latin. He finished 
his studies at Athens, whence Seneca sent 
for him, and had reason to be proud of his 
nephew. 

Seneca was at this time the tutor of Nero, 
and Lucan apparently made advances in 
his favour, for he was prematurely insti- 
tuted questor, and admitted a member of 
the college of Augurs, on which occasion 
he composed some verses in honour of his 
patron. He likewise married a senator’s 
daughter, Polla Argentaria, a lady of much 
wit and learning, and of great beauty. 

Lucan’s good fortune did not last long. 
He was too ambitious for Nero not to be- 
come jealous of his merits. The vain 
emperor, not content with being regarded 
as the father of his country, affected the 
characters of player, musician, and poet 
and would endure no competition in either. 
But Lucan entered into the lists with him, 
by contending for the prize in poetry. 
Nero, at the celebration of the Quinquen- 
nalia, recited his Niobe, and Lucan his 
Orpheus. The latter obtained the prize. 
Nero showed his resentment by prohibiting 
Lucan from repeating any of his composi- 
tions in public, and daily ridiculing and de- 
preciating his talents. 

The tyranny of Neroprovoked Piso’s con- 
spiracy, and Lucan, stung by ill-treatment, 
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joined it. He was condemned to die, and 
his veins were opened in a hot bath by his 
physician. He expired, repeating some 
lines from his Pharsalia, being then only 
twenty-seven years of age. 

Besides the poem just mentioned, which 
he left unfinished, Lucan is said to have 
written one on the combat of Hector and 
Achilles, another on Orpheus, another on 
the fire of Rome, in which he covertly 
accused Nero as the author of the calamity, 
and some books of Saturnalia, together 
with some miscellaneous productions, an 
imperfect tragedy of Medea, and a poem 
on the burning of Troy. 

The Pharsalia, Lucan’s great poem, is 
not an epic, but an historical narrative in 
verse. When Lucan commenced it Nero 
had promised to restore the moderation 
and clemency of Augustus, and the poet 
wished to improve the opportunity by 
setting the character of Cato in a true 
heroic light. His other characters are 
Brutus, Julius Cesar, and Pompey. All 
are carefully drawn. The sentiments with 
which the poem abounds are noble and 
large minded. Many of them havea strange 
resemblance to those in the Pauline epistles ; 
but both have a common origin in prior 
tradition, since not a few of them are found 
in Ovid. Lucan too frequently gave an 
epigrammatic turn to his finest descrip- 
tions, which somewhat impaired their 
beauty. We need not, however, dwell on 
this poem, which is well known to the 
English reader by Rowe’s excellent transla- 
tion. 

But not only was history communicated 
in verse, but science. Thus astronomy was 
indebted to Manilius, a poet either of the 
Augustan age or that of Theodosius, who 
has been much neglected. He publicly 
professed and taught mathematics. His 
poem, however, is defective, for his account 
of the planets is incomplete. He is, too, 
rather an astrologer than an astronomer ; 
and among philosophers he clearly belongs 
to the sect of the Stoics. 

Statius, whose name has been mentioned 
more than once in these papers, was a dis- 
ciple of Virgil, whose natal day he was ac- 
customed to solemnise, and whose tomb he 
frequently visited. His great work, the 
Thebaid, is modelled on the Auneid, but is 
defective in epic properties, and depicts 
manners thrown too far back into the bar- 
barous ages. He was unlike Virgil, too, 
in being poor; so that he is mentioned by 
Juvenal as an evidence of the low state of 
men of letters, and the small encourage- 





ment given to men of talent, who were 
often reduced to the necessity of writing 
for their bread. He also tells us that Statius 
wrote a tragedy, which the player Paris 
purchased, the poet being reduced to sell 
it for a subsistence to the histrion who 
became a minion of the emperor. The 
poet’s circumstances seem to have im- 
proved from that period, and in his Thebaid 
he was said to have been assisted by the 
most learned men of the time, and by 
Maximus Junius, a nobleman of great ac- 
complishments. Statius himself was of a 
good family, and was born at Naples about 
the beginning of the reign of Claudius— 
the precise time is uncertain. Having made 
his fortune in Rome, he returned to his 
native place and dwelt there until he died. 
His wife Claudia is supposed to have as- 
sisted him in his Thebaid, and was in high 
repute as a woman of intelligence and 
virtue. He was occupied twelve years in 
the composition of the Thebaid, and then 
commenced the Achilleid, which he left 
unfinished. His early efforts consisted of 
occasional poems, which he wrote with 
great facility, and published in five books, 
under the title of Silva, or Miscellanies. 
One of these compliments, in hyperbolical 
terms, the Emperor Domitian, who once 
invited him, at the instance of Paris, to a 
splendid banquet. 
of the emperors belongs to all the Latin 
poets, who uniformly treat the Cesar as a 
divinity. Having absolute tyrants to deal 
with, they deemed it prudent rather to be 
too profuse in compliment than to fall short 
of what might possibly be expected. 

Any survey of Latin poetry which did 
not include the Satirists would manifestly 
be incomplete, for the indulgence of the 
satiric vein was one of its most ancient and 
characteristic features. This vein seems 
to have been peculiar to the national idio- 
syncrasy, for Roman satire borrowed no- 
thing but its measure from the Greeks, 
unless, as Horace intimates, the free expo- 
sures of individual vices in the old Greek 
comedy may be accepted as examples. 
Take what Horace says on the point, “in 
the very words of Creech :” 

Cratin and Eupolis, that lashed the age, 

Those old comedian furies of the stage ; 

If they were to describe a vile, unjust, 

And cheating knave, or scourge a lawless lust, 
Or other crimes: regardless of his fame, 

They showed the man, and boldly told his name. 


This is Lucilius’ way, he follows those, 
The wit the same, but other numbers chose. 


To the Lucilius here mentioned Latin 
satire was indebted for its regulation and 
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improvement ; to Horace, Persius, and Ju- 
venal for its perfection. Horace has been 
sufficiently described by Persius, in the fol- 
lowing passage, as translated by Dryden : 

He, with a sly insinuating grace, 

Laughed at his friend, and looked him in the face: 

Would raise a blush, where secret vice he found, 

And tickle while he gently probed the wound; 

With seeming innocence the crowd beguiled, 

And made the desperate passes when he smiled. 

Persius was born the 4th of December, 
in the year of Rome, 787, at Volaterre, a 
town in Etruria. At the age of twelve he 
was removed to Rome, and pursued his 
studies under Palemon, the grammarian, 
and Virginius Flaccus, the rhetorician. He 
learned philosophy of Cornutus. The friend 
of Peetus Thrasea and of Lucan, Persius is 
said to have been a man of strict morals, 
and also of extraordinary modesty. He is 
famed for having been dutiful to his mother 
and affectionate to his sister and other re- 
latives. The reading of Lucilius inclined 
him to satire. He was but a youth when 
he bgean to write, and he died in his twenty- 
ninth year at a country-house in the Appian 
Way, about eighteen miles from Rome. He 
left his library to Cornutus. It consisted 
of more than seven hundred volumes—no 
mean collection for a young gentleman in 
those days. 

Persius, it seems, wrote seldom, and con- 
fided the publication of his verses to his 
friend Cesius Bassus. His satires were 
universally admired ; nevertheless, he was 
not equal either to Horace or Juvenal as a 
poet, though superior to them in learning. 
He aimed at a noble, figurative, and poetical 
style; and the Stoic philosophy gave a 
grandeur to his verse; but he is wanting 
in wit, and sometimes in perspicuity. The 
brevity of his style, in fact, often renders 
him obscure, though, in some cases, he is 
so only because of our ignorance of the 
customs to which he alludes. 

Of Juvenal, our information is more co- 
pious. This severe and eloquent poet was 
born at Aquinum, in Campania, about the 
beginning of the reign of Claudius. His 
father was a wealthy freedman, and gave 
him a liberal education, placing him under 
Fronto, the grammarian, and Quintilian, 
who is supposed to have commended his 
pupil’s satires, in the remarks made by 
him on Roman satire in general. He is 
likewise commended by Martial, his friend, 
in three epigrams. It is supposed that 
Juvenal’s satires were written late in life. 
He had gained a fortune at the bar, where 
he distinguished himself by his eloquence, 
before he commenced the practice of poetry. 








Hence it has been observed that he is a 
declaimer in verse. He was more than 
forty when he made his first essay, which 
he recited to his friends. Their approba- 
tion encouraged him to a larger venture, in 
which he severely exposed Paris, the pan- 
tomimist, Domitian’s chief favourite. The 
minion complained to his imperial master, 
who sent the offending poet into banish- 
ment, under pretence of giving him the 
prefecture of a cohort, about to be quar- 
tered in Egypt. The poet benefited by his 
new experience, and wrought up irto his 
fifteenth satire his observations on the 
superstitions and religious controversies of 
the people. Juvenal returned to Rome 
after the death of Domitian. The fourth 
satire, in which ‘se exposes the debaucheries 
and luxury ce‘ the tyrant’s court, was evi- 
dently written after that event. Juvenal 
was at least seventy years of age when he 
wrote his thirteenth satire, addressed to 
his friend Calvinus, and was about eighty 
when he died, in the eleventh year of the 
reign of Adrian. In Juvenal, satire is said 
to have arrived at its highest perfection. 
There are passages in him worthy of the 
Hebrew prophets. Always vehement, he 
writes sometimes as if he were inspired. 
Those in which he denounces polytheism 
and superstition are magnificent. 

The later poets of the Roman empire are 
florid in their style, and have been con- 
demned by critics on that account as 
inferior to their predecessors. Of these 
Valerius Flaccus has left us part of a poem 
on the Argonautic expedition. An imitator 
of Virgil, he has not his taste and judg- 
ment. In the substance of his work, he 
follows Apollonius, the Greek poet; in the 
form and structure of it, he is inferior even 
to Lucan. As a new English poet has lately 
treated the same subject in a long narrative 
poem somewhat successfully, we now turn 
to Valerius Flaccus with renewed interest, 
since we can compare him with William 
Morris, whose Life and Death of Jason 
will not easily be forgotten. 

A poet of about the same degree of merit 
is Silius Italicus, the place of whose birth 
is uncertain; the time was during the reign 
of Tiberius. He had a genius for elo- 
quence, and was one of the best orators at 
the bar, and by the favour of Vitellius rose 
to high honours. Under Vespasian he was 
sent pro-consul into Asia; on his return he 
purchased Cicero’s famous villa at Tus- 
culum, and an estate at Naples, which 
is said to have been Virgil’s. He lived to 
a great age, but suffered much from an 
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incurable ulcer, and resorted to voluntary 
abstinence for putting a premature end to 
his painful life; an act accounted brave by 
the Stoic philosophers. His poem gives an 
account of the second Punic War in sixteen 
books. Hannibal is his Hector, and Scipio 
his Achilles. The subject is noble, and it is 
nobly treated. Notwithstanding that his 
argument was modern, Silius has admitted 
supernatural machinery, for which critics 
have censured him severely. A good 
translation of his poem is much needed. 

Both of these poets were frequently 
mentioned with praise by Martial, a writer 
of epigrams—born about a.p. 40, at Aragon 
in Spain. He left the bar for the Muses, 
and associated with literary men, Silius 
Italicus, Stella, and Pliny the younger, all 
of whom he celebrates in his epistles. He 
was also patronised by the emperors Do- 
mitian, Nerva, and Trajan. He lived at 
Rome thirty-four years, and then retired 
to his native country, where he wrote the 
twelfth book of his poems, and married a 
second wife, Marcella. He had many faults 
of composition ; but he has apologised for 
all in the following epigram : 

Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura, 
Que legis hic: Aliter non fit, avite, liber. 

Another miscellaneous writer of verses 
was Ausonius, a native of Bordeaux in 
France, born A.D. 320. He wrote a poem 
called Parentalia, in which he celebrates 
his relatives. He was tutor to Gratian, 
the son of the Emperor Valentinian the 
elder, and to his brother, afterwards Valen- 
tinian the Second. Successively made 
questor, prefect, and consul, he lived to a 
happy old age. In all probability he was 
a Chrisiian. His greatest poem is one 
on the river Moselle, which he describes 
with much picturesque power. His smaller 
miscellanies are too frequently of a trifling 
nature. 

We now come to the last of the Latin 
poets, Claudian, who was born at Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, a.v. 365. He began 
writing in Greek verse before commencing 
in Latin. He was thirty years old when 
he first visited Rome. Here he acquired 
the favour of Stilicho, a Vandal, who under 
Honorius governed the Western empire. 
But he was ambitious of wearing the title 
of emperor himself, and this caused his 
ruin. Claudian was involved in the dis- 
grace of his patron, and was for some time 
persecuted by Hadrian, the Captain of the 
Guards, on whom Clandian avenged him- 
self by an epigram. Claudian was, how- 
ever, highly honoured by the emperors 





Arecadius and Honorius, who erected a 
statue to him in the Forum of Trajan, with 
an inscription, and the following verses in 
Greek : 
Rome and the Cexsars here his statue raise, 
Who Virgil’s genius joined to Homer’s lays. 

This honour was probably paid to him 
in reward for his having written a poem on 
the consulship of Honorius. He wrote 
also a poem on the Getic war, and married 
a lady of quality and fortune. The style 
of Claudian is florid, and his numbers are 
flowing and harmonious. His Rape of 
Proserpine is a brief epic of considerable 
beauty. His fancy was eminently luxuriant 
and has been censured by some critics, as 
resembling that over-abundant foliage of 
certain trees which is the result of dis- 
temper or injury and the accompaniment 
of bad fruit. But the modern reader will 
pardon his redundancy for the sake of his 
spirit and vivacity. Claudian is never dull, 
and writes more in the vein of poets of 
later times than of those of the strictest 
classic ages. His epithalamium on Hono- 
rius’s marriage is an exquisite work. He 
is frequently pathetic, but can also satirise 
with effect. Witness his poems on Eutropius 
and Rufinus, which are masterpieces in 
their way. They teem with fine passages. 
As a court poet, indeed, he has never been 
excelled for his invention, his eloquence, 
and his taste. 





THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 
A Yacutine Story. 
CHAPTER II, YACHTSMEN ARRIVING. 

Dr. Baitey was walking home by himself 
full of a sort of unusual excitement. The 
shops in the little new town were lighting 
up, lazy bands of sailors in the trim, dandy, 
yachting dress, and with golden names of 
nymphs and goddesses on their hats, were 
strolling, lounging through the place, ga- 
thering at the Royal Yacht Tavern, and 
other sailors’ houses, or were grouped in 
crowds in the centre of the street. Lights 
were twinkling everywhere, and converging 
to points at the end of long avenues. There 
was a hum and chatter of voices abroad, 
and yet with a general atmosphere of 
calm and rest, such as comes at the close 
of a day that has been busy and sultry. 
For this was a quiet June evening, and a 
June Saturday evening ; and it was also all 
but the eve of the St. Arthur’s-on-the-Sea 
Regatta, which was to commence on the 
Monday morning. The tiny harbour was 


already crowded with little black dashes 
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surmounted with spiders’- web work. 
The yachts, which had come stealing in 
during the daytime, had now folded up 
their white wings for the night. Far 
off little white splashes could be made 
out on the purple-grey clouds of the 
horizon, fast becoming black, which were 
other yachts posting up, as it were, to reach 
an hotel, and get to bed comfortably. Down 
at the jetty’s edge were other groups of 
seafaring men, sitting on benches or turned- 
over boats; whilst the most eloquent pro- 
claimed the merits of “our craft,” and 
boasted how the Diver could beat the Mary 
Tanner any day—names which figured in the 
yachting list as La Diva and the Maritana. 

In accordance with the delightful vaga- 
bondage of yachting life, the St. Arthur’s 
Regatta, at this time in its infancy, and 
“ good-naturedly encouraged,”’ had drawn 
many noble strangers, noble creatures, the 
beauties of yacht creation, elegant sym- 
metrical beings, to contend with each 
other; but, as with the beauty of the ball- 
room—no matter how fine the lines of her 
neck and figure; no matter what the Lap- 
thornian milliner may have done for her, 
this year’s belle is certain to give place 
to the new one of next year. 

Sometimes, indeed, the existing queen 
will not give way without a petulant and 
spiteful struggle, disdaining to be van- 
quished by a mere chit of a thing just out. 
And once, perhaps, it is positively a plea- 
sure to see an almost veteran stager like 
the Alarm hold her own for season after 
season; lead off every ball triumphantly, 
and draw away all admirers from genera- 
tions of younger rivals. 

Down below could be seen indistinctly the 
huge Morna, a boat of surprising reputation, 
and whose vast mainsail it took twenty 
men to getin. It was thought greedy on 
her part to come to snatch up the St. 
Arthur’s prizes, and as nine o’clock came 
that night it was thought they were saved 
from her. But a little white speck began 
presently to enlarge and grow larger again, 
with such speed that the angry yachting 
men found themselves stamping fretfully, 
and saying, “that’s her,” or something like 
her. In a few minutes she was rolling in 
among them, her great sail like a vast cloud, 
which in a few moments more seemed to 
dissipate like a vapour, sending consterna- 
tion and disgust among the yachtsmen on 
shore. 

But well in the centre of the little haven 
reposed a handsome schooner, which lay 
haughtily, sullenly, and in the place of 





honour. She inspired respect, and be- 
longed to the peerage of the craft. For 
from her bows floated the white flag, 
which translated, means R. Y. §., and over 
her bulwarks were seen little white dots, 
the clean and snowy uniform of her crew. 
She was known to be the Almandine, one 
hundred and seventy, and belonging to 
Lord Formanton, though she had not the 
noble owner on board. His son, how- 
ever, the Honourable George Conway, was 
there with a very distinguished nautical 
party, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Saxe-Groningen, with Baron Bachmann, 
Lieutenant Bruce, and others. It was from 
this august craft that Doctor Bailey was re- 
turning on this fine Juneevening. He had 
gone on board to pay his respects, just as 
her Majesty’s consul goes on board at some 
foreign port. The German prince, indeed, 
from his imposing presence and manner, 
at first took him for some such public 
officer; but the doctor soon opened his pro- 
posals. He came, he said, to give them 
a cordial welcome to their regatta, and they 
would try to make everything as agreeable 
as possible during their stay. Two years 
ago, Count Lalande, of the Paris club, looked 
in on them, and was delighted. He (Doctor 
Bailey) did everything for him. Now 
to-morrow was Sunday—a dull day. Would 
they so far honour him by coming to take 
a bit of lunch with him and Mrs. Bailey 
at The Beeches? They could walk about 
the grounds afterwards. Count Lalande 
had done so. Then, by the way, there was 
to be an appeal made by his unworthy 
lips for a meritorious charity—The Disabled 
Yachtsmen’s Fund. In a place like this a 
little religion was no harm; but, of course, 
administered with discretion. No one had 
more experience among seamen than he 
had, but there was an art in insinuating 
the Sacred Word among them. He hoped 
Lord Formanton was in good health. 

The Honourable George Conway and 
the German prince listened to these pro- 
posals. The truth was they rather shrank 
irom the dull Sunday, and the pleasant 
wandering ways of their ship made a sudden 
introduction and acquaintance of ten mi- 
nutes’ age quite familiar. They accepted 
the doctor’s invitation as a matter of course, 
and promised to attend both lunch and 
sermon. The doctor strode home very 
happy and complacent, planning his lunch, 
looking at it fixedly, as though it were 
“laid ” before him, up in the welkin. He 
stamped and creaked into his hall, letting 
the door slam behind him, then turning 
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angrily as though some one else had done 
it. The contrast between his deferentially 
persuasive manner on board, and his loud, 
rough words of command in his own hall, 
was really startling. 

“ Here, come down—come here, quick !” 
A pale, fluttering, elderly, little woman 
appeared before him, old-fashioned and 
pinched. She knew her inferior caste. 
“Hark, woman!’ he said, “and see to 
this; and get those sluts below to- do 
their work. They’re coming to lunch, 
prince and all. So, see there’s no bungling 
this time. Now, go along, and don’t stand 
staring at me!” 

Then this good doctor sat down to his 
desk to get ready his sermon, which, 
indeed, was not difficult. He always had 
a few by him in stock on various models. 
There was what might be called the Al- 
mack’s pattern—refined, oily, sweet-scented 
doctrine, that trickled over the edges of the 
pulpit, and flowed gently in the direction 
of the select pews. There was a good 
common-day pattern of the curate sort, 
which did well enough for the Sundays, 
at the dead level of the season, before 
Lady A. or Lord D. arrived. For these 
were “ gala sermons.” Finally, there were 
the “crowded sermons,’’ when the place 
was very full, and quantity, if not quality, 
was present. On this night he took down 
a sermon preached one lucky Sunday when 
a royal duke had found himself there, and 
which “a little touching’ could make 
just the thing for a German prince. 
Having got through this work he ordered 
his two women to write all out “legibly,” 
and “see that they did it before going to 
bed.” He went to his own, and slept there, 
whalelike in look, and making awful and 
cow-like sounds. He had an implied con- 
sciousness that he was sleeping a just man’s 
sleep. 

The harbour of St. Arthur’s looked very 
bright on that Sunday morning. The 
yachts—pretty creatures, like pretty crea- 
tures on shore—had all their finery on; 
gay caps and ribbons, and snowy petti- 
coats. The rival clubs flourished scarlet 
bunting at each other, as though offering a 
challenge. Tiny boats were rowing back- 
ward and forward; and from the Alman- 
dine a barge, manned by six white-shirted 
rowers, was pulling in state for the 
stairs—alas! it was seen from the Royal 
Burgee, for the stairs of the Royal St. 
Arthur’s. His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Saxe-Gréningen, with the Honourable 
George Conway, ascended and walked to 





the church. At the door they were met by 
the vicar himself, who led them up the 
aisle, and shut them securely, and with a 
snap, into the large box of honour at the 
top. How happy would he have been, 
could he have thus treated all his friends 
of condition —above all, that wandering 
cabinet minister, who had been there for 
one day, and whom he might have never 
released till a promise of a bishopric had 
been extorted. It was crowded indeed : 
“hundreds had to be turned from the 
doors,” as a gentleman of theatrical tastes 
said to his friend. All the leading people 
were present; and on a line with the 
august strangers were the baronet and his 
daughter, the heiress. The prince obtained 
much attention, far more than did the dull 
curate; and was observed to look round 
gaily and with curiosity, attending very 
little to his devotions: a fair sandy youth, 
perfectly selt-possessed. But his companion 
excited more admiration. Even the devout 
noted how handsome and “ thorough-bred” 
was the Honourable George Conway, a man 
of about eight-and-thirty, with rich, smooth 
black hair, well-cut ivory face, bright 
but reflective eyes, and a general air of 
quiet and unobtrusive good sense and calm 
wisdom. This much may be said, that he 
was known among his friends as “ a rock 
of good sense,” but was a little uncertain 
as to where he would finally fix that rock 
for good. 

The doctor’s heavy tread seemed to 
make the church quiver, and his gown, 
&c., clattered and flapped like the main- 
sail when going about. Indeed, it occurred 
to one of the Jack Tars that he was “ carry- 
ing on” with too much canvas; and the 
pulpit creaked and strained as “that ere 
heavy gaff’? was hoisted up. Then the 
doctor gave out his text, and made his 
Royal Highness of Saxe-Groningen start 
with his loud round tones. There was 
nothing passionate in his appeal, and 
nothing threatening or “ bullying like that 
ranter Buckley.” It was a_ pleasant, 
kindly invitation to “Give, give”—the 
doctor pronounced it “ gee-iff’—out of 
all that we could spare. We were not 
called on to abridge a single superfluity ; 
on those in the higher stations pressed 
many claims and calls which seemed to 
those below luxuries. No; let us all give 
what we could spare. Again, the doctor drew 
an effective nautical picture. ‘“ As in that 
contest, my brethren, which to-morrow will 
thrill every heart and kindle every eye, the 
proud skiff goes forth in all her beauty, 
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drooping before the breeze, every sail set; 
suddenly comes on a storm—we are taken 
aback —we fly to the ropes, the hawsers 
—but it is too late. The squall is down on 
them—in a second the whole is a po-oor 
helpless wreck!” All the nautical men 
remarked confusion in this nautical de- 
scription, and pointed out the mistake ; 
and the mate of the Almandine was heard 
to say, as he came out, that “that ere 
must have been a clumsy crew, mate,” 
while a second, with some vehemence, 
“that that ere skipper had best stick to 
his own business, seeing as how he didn’t 
know a rope from a hawser;”’ while a 
third, affecting to see an allusion to the 
Morna, said, “It was unfair for a parson 
to be prejudicing the race. But she'd 
beat in spite of all the black gentry that 
ever rode in a pulpit.” 

On coming out the doctor received com- 
pliments from the distinguished party. At 
the same moment a tall good-looking man, 
in a yachting surtout, came up. He had 
a hard face, and was bald. He seemed as 
though he had “lived a great deal,” and 
was greeted by the young man. 

“Hallo, Dudley, what you coming to 
church ?” he said, good-humouredly — 
“* Prince, let me introduce Colonel Dudley.” 

The doctor was beside them already, an 
improvised equerry. The crowd of fashion 
lingered reluctantly, and the doctor’s open 
carriage was waiting. 

“The prince and Mr. Conway are coming 
up to lunch,” said the doctor, in a voice 
that could be heard beyond the church. 
“Tf you will come, Colonel Dudle ¥ 

The other was looking back to the 
church door, expecting some one to come 
out; then, without answering, broke away, 
as it were, and went to join the baronet 
and his daughter. 

The doctor ‘“ blew” a little, and got red. 
“ A man of no manners, Mr. Conway,” 
he said. “Lives altogether a vagabond 
life.” 

“‘Oh I see,” said Mr. Conway, with in- 
terest; “those must be the people he is 
always talking about.” 

* You see how it is, Mr. Conway,” said 
the doctor. ‘ A true Formanton, sir. Yes, 
a vulgar longing after the heiress. Will you 
get in, prince ?” 

“ But, your daughter and family ?” said 
the prince, politely. 

“O, pooh!” said the doctor, as if to the 
servants; ‘“ they’ve got home someway, 
never fear.” 

The three gentlemen got in, and the 


’ 





carriage drove away to The Beeches. The 
doctor talked all the time, and described— 
for he knew the country as well as a “lec- 
turer” does his panorama. Sometimes Mr. 
Conway questioned him, and seemed to 
reflect on what he said. 

“Curious,” he said, after a pause, 
“ Dudley’s turning up here. We last saw 
him on the Nile.” 

“ Dear, dear!” said the doctor, bursting 
with enthusiasm. ‘“ There are wheels, you 
see, dozens of ’em within each other. 
That’s his cousin, our heiress, the future 
baronetess, as my son calls her.” 

“But he’s married,”’ said Conway, gravely: 
“it seems strange, does it not ?” 

“ My dear sir, there’s no being up to men 
of that sort. He quite hangs about Panton 
—a cousin, you know. And she, the wife, 
was such a strange, ill-regulated, dreadful 
person.” 

“Here we are!”’ said the doctor several 
times, almost at each sweep of the avenue. 
“ Here we are,”’ is always accepted by the 
person to whom it is addressed with a sort 
of surprise and gratitude, though he is 
already in possession of the information. 
At the hall door, the doctor said “‘ Here we 
are,” for the last time, and got out. 


CHAPTER IV. THE LUNCH. 


He led his two guests in, and as he did 
so, a young girl came to meet them. “ This 
is my daughter Jessica,”’ said the doctor, 
scarcely with the importance that he would 
have said, “this is our front drawing- 
room.” 

It occurred to Mr. Conway, and to the 
German prince, what a “strange girl this 
was,” what a quickness and spirit in the 
motion of her eye and head, what a cha- 
racter there was. She seemed to chal- 
lenge them, inquire what was in their 
thoughts, to colour as she read those 
thoughts. She was about one-and-twenty, 
and was a girl that could make her own 
way. 

“ An invasion !” said the prince, in good 
English ; “an invasion, Miss Bailey.” 

“ Not at all,” she said. ‘“ Papaasked you, 
and we are so glad.” 

Smart, thought Conway, or she thinks 
herself so. A pity. He would give her 
another chance. 

“ Sunday is so dull in harbour,” he began 
and paused. 

A really smart girl, he thought, could 
not let this chance go, but must reply, 
“And Mr. Conway only comes to us to 
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avoid the dull harbour.” But instead, her 
eyes dropped suddenly, and she said, 

“Tt was very kind of you, indeed.” Mr. 
Conway was a remarkably interesting man, 
and had a legion of lady admirers, 

“© come in and sit down,” said the 
doctor, impatiently. ‘ Go, child, and hurry 
your mother; these gentlemen are hungry, 
and don’t keep us waiting. Come in here, 
prince, you shall taste my cognac : finest in 
the three kingdoms.” It will be seen that 
the Reverend Doctor Bailey was something 
of an under-bred man. With him it was 
all, “his,” and “my; a red, swollen 
pampered “ my;” “my house, my furniture, 
my servants, my women,” &c. All these 
elements were to his service, honour, and 
glory. 

The prince said, perhaps a little mali- 
ciously, “ Will you not allow us the pleasure 
of presenting our homage to Mrs. Bailey ?”’ 

“Oh to be sure, to be sure,” said the 
doctor; “ she will be here presently. These 
servants of ours, I can tell you, prince——” 

‘“*She your servant?” said Mr. Conway. 
*“ O, I see now,” he added, correcting him- 
self. 

* Ah, here is lunch !”’ said the doctor, as 
the folding door was thrown open. “ For 


once Mrs. Bailey has not been an hour 


late.” The doctor began to stride. But the 
prince stopped to offer his arm to Miss 
Jessica. ‘ You are coming in to lunch, are 
you not? This is not surely after dinner, 
when the gentlemen drink alone ?” 

The girl hesitated. 

“ God bless me,” said her father, “ you 
are always getting up some fuss! Don’t let 
us stand upon the order of our going, 
prince. Come in.” 

But the latter, with great ceremonious- 
ness, offered his arm, with a low foreign bend 
and bow, to the young lady. The doctor 
began to blow and walked behind, raising 
his hands impatiently. 

The lady of the house stole down after they 
were seated. And the ceremonious prince 
had risen and was bowing, and offering his 

chair. The doctor “blew,” and “ phewed”’ 
again, and remained with his soup-tureen 
poised. He conveyed the idea that he would 
have liked to have used it, say on the side 
of a human head divine, and for quite 
another purpose than for helping soup. 

She scarcely spoke, but Mr. Conway 
noticed that her daughter determined, as of 
set purpose, that she should be noticed and 
have her place. 

“T hope we shall see a great deal of you,” 
said the doctor, lubricating his lips with 





rich gravy. “‘ Here—help the prince. Now 
you must, you really must come often; 
you know the way here.” 

Conway, who was a perfect gentleman, 
seemed to take a pleasure in bringing for- 
ward Mrs. Bailey. 

“ But what can you say to such an ar- 
rangement? Two boisterous sailors burst- 
ing in, and taking possession of the house ! 
No, indeed, we must think of you.” 

“ What folly !”’ said the doctor; “don’t 
mind them. What have they to do with it ? 
Come when yon like !” 

“What have they to do with it?” re- 
peated Conway, with assumed astonishment. 
“Surely, Doctor Bailey, ladies have to do 
with all that is worth anything in this 
world. I am afraid (and you must not 
think me rude for telling you so) your own 
unaided attraction would not go far.” 

This, though said with the air of a joke, 
was more in earnest than in joke, and the 
doctor began to blow and phew a good 
deal, as his habit was when there was some- 
thing he did not quite understand. 

“ And we find Dudley here,’’ said Mr. 
Conway. “I have hardly got over that 
surprise yet.” 

“An ill-conditioned man, Mr. Conway, 
very much so; he is not the sortof thing, 
you know; and really, when you consider 
my position, I ought scarcely to tolerate a 
man situated as he is.” 

“Oh! you have told us that,” said Con- 
way, very coldly. “ We are in possession of 
the scandal. You know Miss Panton, the 
heiress ?” he said, turning abruptly to Jes- 
sica. ‘Every one adores her.” 

Instantly he saw a bit of dramatic action 
in her face; two or three shades of opposite 
feelings seemed to drift across it, much as 
they had seen cloud shadows gliding 
across their mainsail. 

“Yes, I do know her,” she answered 
steadily ; “and I do not adore her; she is 
much too rich.” 

“T saw her at the church to-day, and she 
seemed behind the rail of a cash office.” 

Jessica was first going to say something, 
then something else. Then seemed to check 
herself, and said a third thing eagerly and 
fervently. 

“*T do not like her, and I cannot, though 
I have tried. Perhaps the reason is that she 
does not like me.” 

“What folly you talk, child!” said her 
father, roughly. “I assure you, Mr. Con- 
way, she is charming: all that estate for 
miles, you can see it from the top window 
of this house, is hers. Beautiful house, and 
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all entailed on herself, family jewels, savings. 
Oh, I assure you she is very charming. 
Jessica talks without thinking.” 

There was some scorn in Mr, Conway’s 
face, and Miss Jessica, who was as quickly 
intelligent as she was quickly sensitive, saw 
it there. It made her move impatiently in 
her chair. 

“What! an estate for miles, savings, 
family jewels!” repeated Mr. Conway, 
quietly, and without any appearance of 
sarcasm. ‘‘ She must be beautiful !”’ 

“A really fine woman !”’ said the doctor, 
pleased. “Oh, there’s no doubt about the 
money.” 

“It’s wonderful!” continued Mr. Con- 
way, as if ruminating; “and I have a con- 
viction she must be good and pious and 
charitable, and have every virtue. Am I 
right ?”’ 

“You are, indeed, Mr. Conway—a true 
man of judgment, I see.” 

“You are making fun of us, Mr. Con- 
way,” said Miss Jessica, in so excited a 
tone that the German prince, working at 
his food with vigour, looked up with sur- 
prise. “You are trying to draw us out, 
rustic people—you who have travelled 
about and seen the world. O! It is great 
sport—you who have——” 

“Jessica!” her father thundered, his 
fork in the air. 

“ See, he can’t denyit. He has too much 
truth. No,” she added, her eyes questioning 
him, “ you will not!” He was a little con- 
fused. “She is beautiful because she has 
money ; she is good for the same reason. 
Papa was entrapped into saying it.” 

** Oh, come, come, now, do stop,” said the 
clergyman, very hotly and roughly ; “there 
is always something of this sort. You 
musn’t be getting imto this kind of busi- 
ness, putting out our little lunch in this 
way. It’s really too much. I won’t have 
it in my house. Really, you ought to beg 
Mr. Conway’s pardon.” 

Jessica stood up, and repeated slowly, 
“Beg Mr. Conway’s pardon!” She then 
gave a scornful look all round, and walked 
towards the door. 

The prince had jumped up to open it. 
“The ladies leaving us already ?” he said, 
with a foreigner’s tact. “ These cruel 
English customs of yours !” 

Mr. Conway rose, too, but said nothing. 

Doctor Bailey was quite “ put out;” his 
lips inflated and collapsed again. “ I don’t 
know what you will think of us ?” he said; 

“she is self-willed, you know, and really I 
must have her taught control and 





* We must not spoil this good wine with 
any scolding of Miss Bailey,” said the 
other. “For my part, I admire nature 
and spirit. Apropos of the heiress, though 
we own to being curious—every one %s 
about the sights and shows, lions and 
lionesses of a district P 

“Most natural, most natural,” obse- 
quiously said the doctor. 

“The contrast between her and your 
daughter I can quite imagine. I know 
nothing more intolerable than the per- 
petual challenge of wealth, a sort of con- 
crete arrogance, the buying your way, as 
it were, buying the pas, too, every moment. 
I know it would grate on me, and fret me 
to death.” 

The doctor did not follow this refining 
at all. The idea of money “grating” or 
“fretting” to death! At that moment he 
formed the conclusion that the Honourable 
Mr. Conway was “a poor creature full of 
young ladies’ talk.”” “I don’t know about 
that,” he said, “but I wish my son Tom 
had her” 

Then the gentlemen talked of the baronet 
himself, who had left his card at the yacht, 
and again came back the curious relation 
of Colonel Dudley. 

“T have known that sort of shepherd’s 
dog attendance,” said Conway, “ before 
now. A man is unhappy in his own home, 
and he finds a soothing feeling in the com- 
pany of some congenial face. He asks no 
more, to breathe the same air is enough. 
He would not care if it went on so for 
years. I daresay he travels about with 
them as one of the retinue. It tranquillises 
him.” 

“ Precisely, but a great drawback to her 
advancement, you know. He scowls at 
every man that comes up.” 

“ And if one had a son,” said Conway, 
smiling, “most unpleasant. But one should 
never mind his scowls.” 

Doctor Bailey was presently showing 
his visitors the “grounds” and gardens. 
“My hothouse,” “my greenhouse,” “my 
gardens,” his general stately “my,” which 
was really the point of what he was ex- 
hibiting. This was for the German prince, 
who resigned himself with the sad dreamy 
politeness of his country. Conway went 
to the drawing-room. 

Jessica, in a pale green striped dress, 
was walking up and down with stately 
pacing. She seemed to be talking haughtily 
to some invisible companion; not to her 
mother, who was in the more congenial 
*“ housekeeper’s-room,” the locality where 
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she would have asked any one to “Come | most excellent man,” he said, in his quiet 


live with me and be my love.” 

There are some characters “ drifting” 
about this world, sometimes being “ kicked 
about,” which are mere fragments, each 
with the serried outline of a fracture. By 
some rare chance, both come together one 
day, and fit to a nicety in one piece. Had 
these two, Conway and Jessica, thus joined 
unexpectedly, and did both know it ? 

“ You were angry with me,” he said, 
deferentially, ‘‘and I have come to beg 
pardon. I did two things which fretted 
you; I wanted respect to your father, and 
praised up that rich woman who is as dis- 
tasteful to me as she is to you.” 

Jessica smiled and put out her hand. 
“Indeed I am not angry, and I am not 
ashamed of myself. My father says I dis- 
grace him everywhere, and that I am 
pettish.” 

“You must let me see you, then, under 
better auspices,” said Conway, gravely. 
“Otherwise I may run the risk of taking 
away an unfavourable impression.” 

** Indeed !”’ said Jessica, scornful again. 
“ And that is your gracious pleasure. Then 
I tell you candidly, Mr. Conway, I am not 
sorry, and I do not think it good taste to 
sneer at a gentleman at his own table, and 
before others. Now!” 

Conway coloured, and was angry. He 
had quite mistaken this young lady. 

‘** You are too severe for me,” he said, 
“and really beat me to the ground.” 

She made no answer, and swept out 
just as the doctor and the German entered. 
The doctor blew and phewed, and muttered 
“Oh, unbearable! such behaviour!’ but 
the young lady did not return. Before the 
two gentlemen drove away it was ar- 
ranged that the doctor and his family 
should come and see the Almandine, and 
take the opportunity of there being fire- 
works on the following nights, when a 
little supper could be “knocked up.” 

“Oh, I shall come, certainly,” the doctor 
said, eagerly. ‘So glad to know you are 
better. We have all heard of his lordship, 
your good father, and I will take the liberty 
of asking you to mention that you have 
seen me, the vicar of St. Arthur’s. He 
will recollect a little correspondence we had 
two years ago. A finer, nobler character 
does not exist in this broad England of 
ours.” 

Conway seemed to convey surprise at 





this large statement. ‘My father is aj 


way; “Ishall give him your message.” 

“ Do, do, my dear Mr. Conway,” the 
doctor went on, as though he were preach- 
ing. “He will knowme. I wanted him 
to take the chair for us down here for The 
Disabled Yachtsmen. He was busy, I sup- 
pose, so we got Lord Rufus Cocker. Good- 
bye—good-bye.” 

Wine at lunch was like kindling the 
furnace fires for the doctor, so all the 
cranks and machinery were working, the 
steam blowing off ,and all the oils oozing 
out. 
“* We shall write formally to the ladies,” 
said Conway “and you can tell them. In 
the meantime 7 

“Oh, she never goes,” the doctor said, 
waving off his wife, “that sort of thing 
don’t suit her. And, as for Jessica—if you 
wish és 

“Oh, but my good sir,” said Conway, 
decisively, “this must be understood. The 
rule of the Yacht is to admit no single 
gentlemen on these gala occasions. I assure 
you she is inflexible in that.” 

This seemed like bantering, but there 
was a blunt and malicious decision about 
Conway’s manner that told the doctor that 
the Yacht might not be “at home’ for 
him if he came alone. 
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